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ANNUAL REPORT SECRETARY OP WAR, 1918. 



War Department, December 5, 1918. 

Mr. pRESIDIiNT; 

In transmitting to you, as I do herewith, the reports of the several 
bureaus of the War Department, I am conscious that no summary 
description of their contents or of the activities of the War Depart- 
ment during the past year can be written which will do justice to 
the devoted labors of those who have contributed to the mobilization, 
training, equipnient, and use of the Army. An adequate account of 
the activities of the department tot the year now ending can be writ- 
ten only in the long reaches of historical inquiry when there will be 
time and opportunity to examine in detail not merely the statistical 
exhibits which tell in numbers of men and guns what America did, 
but also to appraise the contributions of patriotic zeal and service 
which came from field and factorj', from civilian and soldier alike 
and which represent in their aggregate the life of the Nation con- 
centrated upon a single purpose — the devotion of all we have and all 
we are to the preservation of the ideals which have made us a free 
people and which we were called upon to vindicate in the interest 
both of our own continued freedom and freedom for others. 

The reports which are herewith transmitted tell in some detail 
of the problems presented to the War Department, and the results 
attained. A few illustrative figures, however, show the real limits 
of the story ultimately to be told : 

The size of the Army has increased from April 6, 1917 to Novem- 
ber 11, 1918, from 190,000 to 1,665,000 men, of whom more than 
2,000,000 were in France. The appropriations for the War Depart- 
ment, on the executive side alone, were increased in that period from 
$2,000,000 a year to $20,000,000 ; and the civilian employees had in- 
creased from about 2,000 to about 25,000. For the year ending June 
30, 1918, the appropriations for the support of the military establish- 
ment aggregated $8,000,000,000. For the year ending June 30, 1919, 
the appropriations aggregate $15,300,000,000. ■ 

The organization to expend these vast sums involved on every 
hand cooperation from the regularly established departments of the 
Government in Washington and the special boards exercising pow- 
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era given by the Congress to the President and by him apportioned 
to agencies created for the special emergencies presented by the war. 
Without this cooperation it would have been impossible to do the 
things which have been done, and I refrain from referring to par- 
ticular services rendered to the department by these agencies only 
because the zeal of this cooperation has been so generous and un- 
failing that even the mention of special instances would be a recital 
too long for the necessary limits of this report. 

Hostilities ceased on the 11th of November, and immediately 
the vast machinery of the department was turned to the question 
of demobilizing the Army and returning the soldiers to their homes 
and occupations. An immediate start was likewise made in the 
intricate business of closing up contracts for the manufacture of 
war supplies and materials, and we are now engaged in seeking to 
release to their normal pursuits the labor of the country and to free 
for civilian uses the resources of the country which were so exclu- 
sively aggregated to create and support our Army in the field, 

MILIIABT OFEBATIONS. 
LAYINO THE FOXJNOATION8. 

The first units of the American Expeditionary Force reached France 
in June, 1917. With remarkable foresight the Comanding Gieneral, 
John J. Pershing, immediately set about laying the foundations for a 
big American Army, Docks were built, miles of railroad were laid, 
machine shops and storage depots were constructed, training areas 
were laid out. While the force in France and in immediate prospect 
numbered but few thousands, essential preparations were made for 
an army mounting into the millions. 

Until this groundwork was well under way large shipments of 
troops could not be handled, but before the end of the year five di- 
visions had reached France — the First and Second Divisions of Regu- 
lars, the Twenty-sixth Division from New England, and the Forty- 
second and Forty-first, known as the Rainbow and Sunset Divisions. 
By the end of October American units had entered the line in quiet 
sectors in the Vosges, and in November engineers from the Twenty- 
sixth Division took part in the British engagement at Cambrai, 

During the fall and winter American troops received the intensive 
training in modern warfare which made them able to lead later at 
Chateau-Thierry, St, Mihiel, and the Meuse. 

A&IERICAN TROOPS IN ACTION. 

On March 21 the storm of the German offensive broke. Under the 
stress of the situation unity of command was effected and by the 
direction of the President Gen. Pershing immediately placed his 
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forces, numbering at that time about 313,000, at the disposal of 
Marshal Foch. 

During the ensuing months American troops were on trial' in the 
eyes of Europe. A huge army, hastily gathered, consisting largely 
of inexperienced troops, they upheld the finest traditions of th© 
service. To a large extent at first they relieved French and British 
divisions in quiet sectors, making these experienced divisions avail- 
able for service at crucial points. Then as the American troops 
showed, their fighting qualities and the emergency became more 
acute, they were thrown into the hottest of the battle. At Cantigny 
on May 28, troops of the First Division fought their first real engage- 
ment and carried it through successfully. On June 4, the Second 
Division of Regulars and Marines went into the line on the Mame, 
where the Germans were driving toward Paris. On June 15, they 
met the triumphantly advancing enemy in the Belleau Woods, 
stopped his advance and in an impetuous charge drove his column 
back more than 900 yards. It was a brilliant demonstration of the 
quality of our troops and among the weary French and British 
soldiers in the trenches the word flew from mouth to mouth that thft 
Americans were first-class fighting men. 

The attack on Paris had been definitely stayed by the fine strategy 
and desperate resistance of the French and American troops. But 
on July 15 the enemy resumed the attack from Chateau Thierry 
eastward to the Argonne. Six American divisions were thrown 
into the line at Chateau Thierry with several more in reserve. 
Three days later the drive had been stopped and Marshal Foch 
launched his offensive. 

From that time the story is one of allied attack and German re- 
treat. In blow after blow which the Commander in Chief of the 
allied armies struck at the German line, American troops took a 
conspicuous part. On September 12 the First American Army un- 
der the personal direction of Gen. Pershing launched an attack on 
St. Mihiel and within twenty-four hours had pinched off that 
heavily fortified salient which had withstood attack through four 
years of war. The elimination of this salient, which had menaced 
eastern France, relieved the pressure on Verdun and made possible 
further advances north of that city. 

Meanwhile the Twenty-seventh New York Division and the Thir- 
tieth National Guard Division, with troops from South Carolina, 
North Carolina, and Tennessee^ were operating with the British. 
The Three Hundred and Thirty-second Regiment of Infantry, to- 
gether with aviation and ambulance units operating on the Italian 
front, had a share in the great Italian victory. Small expeditionary 
forces were also established at Ai-changel and Vladivostok. 
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THE BATTte OF THE UETTSE.' 

From the point of view of military strategy, America's greatest 
contribution to the successful outcome of the war was the hotly con- 
tested battle of the Meuse, which resulted in cutting the main artery 
of the German supply system. Up through the middle of September 
the Germans were able to operate unmolested the Sedan-Mezi^res 
railway running parallel to the front and furnishing a base of sup- 
ply for the whole line from Valenciennes to Metz. To cut this sup- 
ply line at both ends and force withdrawal or capture on this entire 
front the British attacked in the north, and on September 26 Gen. 
Pershing drove in west of the Meuse with the First American Army. 
The first few days of fighting yielded considerable gains. Fully 
conscious of the gravity of the situation, the enemy threw in divi- 
sion after division of fresh troops; and during the ensuing weeks 
occurred the bitterest fighting in which American troops took part. 
The second week of October practically all available units — about 
28 American divisions — ^were in the line. Progress could be made 
only a few yards at a time, but the continued hammering 
finally wore out the resiatance'of the enemy forces, and November 
1 the American troops broke through. Day after day steady 
gains were made up the west bank of the Meuse, until, on November 
7, the United States forces entered the outskirts of Sedan and 
definitely cut the German supply line. A day later the French 
forces came up on the left Sank. 

The meeting of French and American troops on this historic spot 
signalized the defeat of the German arms, a defeat as decisive and 
humiliating as that forced upon France 47 years before at the 
same spot. If there had been questions before as to the ac- 
ceptance of the armistice terms, the allied advance culminating in 
this meeting at Sedan left no choice in the matter. 

In the final campaign of the war American troops thus played a 
part in a triumph which was beyond all praise and which made 
them worthy comrades in arms with French and British veterans. 

BATTLS CASUALTIES. 

Ketums on casualties in the Expeditionary Force up to Novem- 
ber 18 are given in Table 1. 

Table 1. — Comalttet reported to October tS. 



Wounded 179, 625 

Missing 1, 160 

Prisoners 2, 163 
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These figures include death from disease as well as battle casu- 
alties, slightly ag well as severely wounded. 

Deaths from battle alone would be about 36,000. About half the 
wounded reported probably suffered very slight injury. 

It is interesting to compare these figures with losses in previous 
wars. In the Civil War the battle fatalities on the Union side were 
approximately 110,000. In the Russo-Japanese War the Japanese 
losses were 59,000 killed or died of wounds. In the Franco-Prussian 
War, German battle deaths were 28,600. In the Spanish- American " 
War we lost less than 1,000 men in battle. 

Compared with recently reported British battle deaths of 659,000 
for the period of the war our losses were astonishingly light. 

While we rejoice that our losses were no heavier we still bear in 
mind the thousands of homes throughout the country upon which 
the heavy burden of the war has fallen. To these homes the Nation 
owes a debt of fullest gratitude. From them has sprung unbounded 
courage to face hardship, heroic strength in battle, the Nation's power 
to right the wrongs of selfish despotism. 

GROWTH OF TEE AKUY. 

At the date of the signing of the armistice over 25 per cent of 
the entire male population of the country between the ages of 18 
and 31 were in military service. This represents a growth in the 
rize of the Army in 19 months of nearly twentyfold, namely, from 
189,674 in March, 1917, to 3,664,000 in November, 1918. The steps 
in this amazing growth are shown in Table 2, giving the strength 
of the forces under arms at different periods. 
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10 BEFOBT OF IXtE SECBBT&BT OF WAB. 

The growth shown by these figures is remarkable, not simply 
because of the physical and admioistratiTe difficulties involved, 
but especially because the traditions of the country have all been 
opposed to large' armaments. The principle of the draft had for 
years been opposed by considerable numbers of the population. Yet 
in a brief 19 months more than three and a half million men wer© 
mobilized, housed, fuUy equipped with munitions and supplies, and 
the major part of them given a military training that enabled them 
to oppose successfully the soldiers of the most warlike of the Euro- 
pean nations. This achievement is a tribute to the ability of Army 
leaders, trained in dealing with small forces, to adapt themselves 
with wonderful eifectiveness to the new and tremendous task. It is 
a tribute to the hearty cooperation of every Government department. 
It is a tribute, above all else, to the ability and enthusiastic patriotism 
of the American people. 

An interesting comparison may be drawn between the development 
of the British and the American expeditionary forces. The British 
forces in France climbed to one million men in the fall of 1915, and 
to a high figure of slightly more than two million troops in the 
summer of 1917, three years after England entered the war. In 1* 
months after the United States entered the war, we were represented 
overseas by an army of two million men. The growth of the Amer- 
ican force was twice as rapid as that of the British force. It must 
be borne in mind that the British, practically from the beginning, 
used large numbers of men to fill gaps left by casualties, while the 
American forces could for many months apply practically every man 
to building up the force. But considering the difficulties of overseas 
shipment, of establishing thousands of miles of lines of communica- 
tion, of mobilizing and supplying such an enormous army operating 
on foreign soil, the building up of the American Expeditionary Force 
must rank as one of the great military achievements of all time. 

The rapidity of expansion of the Expeditionary Focce, moreover, 
did not represent an exhaustion of the national resources in one 
sudden effort. Trained men and munitions and supplies were avail- 
able at the same rate for months to come had there been need. The 
knowledge that America's plans were laid on this large scale was 
probably no small factor in the earl)' termination of the war. 

GROWTH OF SPECIAL SERVICES. 

The increase in complexity and variety of services is as striking 
a feature of the new army as its tremendous gi-owth. The size and 
relative numerical importance of the branches of the old army are 
shown in comparison with the new army in Table 3. 
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Table 3. — Comparative atrenffth of service March, 1917, and- November, 1918. 
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THE SELECTIVE DRAFT. 



DBAFT LEGISLATION. 



In my annual report dated November 20, 1917, I described in 
some detail the legislation and organization which made possible 
the raising of a great national army on the principle of universal 
liability to military service. At that time there was ample evidence 
that the selective draft was a swift, effective, and Just means of 
securing the military strength necessary for the conduct of a great 
war, ■ The experience of the past year has strongly reenforced that 
conviction. 

It is a notable tribute to the country's enthusiastic support of the 
war program that, in spite of previous opposition to the principle 
of conscription, within a few months after the selective service law 
was passed the status of the drafted soldier was fully as honorable 
in the eyes of his associates and the country at large, as that of 
the enlisted man. It is pertinent to note in this connection that a 
record of desertions from the Army shows that the total number 
was much lower than in any of our previous wars, and of these a 
considerably smaller percentage occurred among drafted men than 
among those who were recruited through other sources. 

The original selective service law of May 18, 1917, with its subse- 
quent amendments, mobilized the man power of the Nation, be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 45, inclusive. Under the original and later 
acts, approximately 23,709,000 men were registered and slightly over 
2,800,000 were inducted into the military service in a manner that 
was fair to the individual, efficacious in providng the Army with men 
as quickly as they could be equipped and utilized, and provocative of 
a minimum of disturbance to the industrial and economic life of the 
Nation. 
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After December 15, ldl7, the administration of the law was greatly 
improved by the system of classification that was employed in the 
selection of men. The economic needs of the Nation required that 
men whose removal would interfere with its civic, family, industrial, 
and agricultural life should be tal^n in the order in which they 
could best be spared. On December 15 all exemptions that had pre- 
viously been granted were annulled and all registrants were required 
to file questionnaires giving detailed information in regard to indus- 
trial status, and claims for exemption. Registrants were arranged in 
five classes in the inverse order of their importance to the economic 
interests of the Nation and the support of dependents. The men thus 
placed in Class I were first rendered liable for military service, those 
in the other four so-called deferred classes being granted temporary 
exemption. On May 16, 1918, according to a joint resolution of 
Congress it became possible to frame new regulations whereby the 
quotas to be furnished by the several States were apportioned ac- 
cording to the number of registrants in Class I, instead of accord- 
ing to population, as was required by the original Act of the previous 
year. Further registrations of men who had attained the age of 21 
years since the first registration were held on June 5, 1918, and 
August 24, 1918, according to the provisions of presidential procla- 
mations, authorized in the joint resolution of Congress, approved 
May 20, 1918. 

On August 7, 1918, the distinguishing appellations " Regular 
Army," " Reserve Corps," " National Guard," and *' National Army " 
were ordered discontinued; and the military forces of the Nation 
were consolidated into the " Vmted States Army.^^ 

About the latter part of July it became evident that the carry- 
ing out of the military program would soon lead to the exhaustion 
of Class I. In order to prevent the industrial disturbance and 
economic hardships incidental to calls upon the deferred classes. 
Congress passed an amendment to the selective service law, approved 
August 31, 1918, which provided for the registration of all male 
persons between the ages of 18 and 45, both inclusive, and made 
registrants liable to service in the Navy and Marine Corps as well 
as in the Army. This registration was held on September 12, 1918- 

WOBK OF THE DRAFT BOABDS. 

In my report of last year I gave a brief outline of the methods 
by which local govermental machinery was adapted to put into exe- 
cution the provisions of the selective service law. Registration waa 
by States. Each State was divided into districts, with registration 
boards appointed by the governor. Registration was handled by 
the same machinery that handles voting during elections. The sub- 
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seqaent work of examining and classifying registrants ■m&s handled 
by local and district boards appointed by the President upon the 
recommendation of the governors of the various States. 

In November, 1917, shortly after my latest report was submitted, 
two additional types of local boards were established to aid in the 
administration of the draft Medical advisory boards, numbering 
to data approximately 1,282, were appointed by the President on 
the recommendation of the governors. These boards vary in mran- 
bership from 3 to 40 and consist of leading medical authorities who 
are in a position to act in an advisory capacity to those who are 
charged with making physical esajninationa of registered men. 

At the same time legal advisory boards were also established to 
assist registrants and draft officials in the interpretation of the se- 
lective service law. These boards consist of 3 permanent members 
appointed by the President on the recommenda^on of the governor 
and an indefinite number of associate members appointed by the 
governor direct. There are at the present time approximately 3,620 
of these legal advisory boards. 

On July 4, 1918, the Provost Marshal General in a letter to the 
local draft officials suggested the advisability of establishing boards 
of instruction, which should get into close and immediate touch with 
newly drafted men and give them preliminary directions in order 
bett^ to fit them for the duties facing them. To date, approxi- 
mately 2,900 of such boards have been organized. 

The selective draft has proved its worth. It has been accepted as 
a governmental principle throughout the length and breadth of 
the United States. That this is true is in no small measure due to 
the work of these local and district boards, and to the untiring 
activity of the registration and examination officials in the various 
States. Had the Army been placed under the necessity of creating 
a new set of salaried Federal officials to handle the draft, we should 
not have a force of over two million men on European soil to-day. 
The draft secured a large army, in record time, without unjust dis- 
crimination, or destruction of industry; and it gained the respect 
and support of the American people. For all of this the State and 
local workers who with whole-hearted enthusiasm carried the heavy 
burden must receive a large share of credit. 

REGISTKATIOK. 

Approximately 23,709,000 males between the ages of 18 and iSy 
inclusive, registered under the terms of the selective service law. 
The number at each registration is shown in Table 4. 
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Table 4. — RegiitratUtna under teleoHve-tervlce law. 
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INDUCnoNB XTNDEB DHAFT. 

Slightly over 2,800,000 of the registrants were inducted into toili- 
tflry serrice, 2,541,000 through calls issued to local boards to furnish 
their allotted quotas, and 269,000 through inductions of individuals. 
Approximately 140,000 of the latter were inducted in October and 
during the first 10 days in November for the Students' Army Train- 
ing Corps. The inductions during each month are shown in Table 5. 

Table S.^Men inducted into Armv under selective lervice law, bj/ montht. 
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With the exception of the Students' Army Training Corps and a 
few thousands of voluntary inductions, no men of the last registration 
were inducted into the Army. This means that of the 10,481,000 
registrants between the ages of 21 and 30, approximately 2,630,000, 
or 25 per cent, were taken into military service through the draft. 
At the time of the signing of the armistice Class I of the 21 to 30 
years old group was practically drained of men capable of rendering 
full military service. Those remaining classified therein were men 
qualified for limited service only, men granted temporary deferment 
on account of employment with the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
and men classed as delinquents on account of failure to file ques- 
tionnaires. These groups constituted about 6 per cent of the total 
registrants. About 4 per cent of the registrants were placed in de- 
ferred classes on the ground of employment in a necessary industrial 
r agricultural enterprise, and about 65 per cent on all other grounds. 
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INDOCT10N8 FROM ALL SOURCES. 

Table 6 shows the number and per cent ot the entire anny which 
was obtained through the draft and through sources other than the 
draft from each State, Table 7 gives the number by main geo- 
graphical divisions. In studying these and similar figures it must be 
borne in mind that draft figures include voluntary enlistments on 
the part of men who registered under the selective service law, 

Table 6.—-Number and per cent of soldiers coming front each State and from 
foreign possessions. 
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Table 7. — Men indtwted through all sources, by geographical departments. 
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One of the most serious problems confronting the War Depart- 
ment in April, 1917, was the procurement of sufficient officers to fill 
the requirements of the divisions that were to be formed for over- 
seas duty. As a first step toward the solution of this problem it 
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was decided to oflfer a three months' intensive training to qualified 
civilians at summer training camps modeled after the Plattsburg 
idea, for which Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood was so largely responsible. 
In August, 1917, a total of 27,341 candidates were graduated from 
the first series of these officers' training camps, a number sufficient 
to meet the immediate needs of the Army. A second series was held 
during September, October, and November, and a third series from 
January to April, 1918. The first two series were essentially civilian 
in character, and, because of the need for officers of all grades, com- 
missions were granted up to the grade of colonel. The third series, 
however, drew 90 per cent of its candidates from the enlisted men 
of the Army, and the other 10 per cent from civilians of draft age 
who had received military training at recognized educational insti- 
tutions. The candidates in the third series were, upon satisfac- 
tory completion of the course, listed as eligible for appointment as 
second lieutenants and in a few weeks after graduation were com- 
missioned and assigned to duty. 

COMMISSIONS GRANTED. 

The conmiissions received by successful candidates at the three 
series of camps were distributed among the several grades and anna 

of the service as shown in Table 8, 

Table 8. — Commissions granted through first three series of Offlceri' Training 
Camps. 
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FOURTH SERIES OFFICERS' TRAINING CAMF8. 

A fourth series of officers' training schools, with an initial enroll- 
ment of 13,114:, was established May 15, 1918, in 24 National Army 
and National Guard divisions in the United States. These schools 
were an integral part of the divisions to which they were attached 
and under the original plan the school would accompany the division 
when it moved. Due to the urgent need of line officers, however, these 
schools were separated from their divisions, five central officers' train- 
ing schools were established at permanent replacement camps, and 
candidates for such divisions as were scheduled for early overseas 
service were transferred to these central schools. On November 1, 
1918, there were about 46,000 candidates in these schools. 
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SPECIAL TRAINING CAMPS. 

In addition to ttie foregoing series, a special training school for 
colored officers of the line was opened at Fort Des Moines, from which 
639 officers were graduated in 1917; two schools were operated in 
Porto Rico, from which 433 officers were graduated ; and schools were 
established in the Philippines, Hawaii, and Panama, the last named 
being discontinued for lack of suitable material. 

STAFF SCHOOLS. 

staff schools were also established for training cheers for the Sig- 
nal Corps, Engineer Corps, Quartermaster Corps, and Ordnance De- 
partment ; and the Coast Artillery has conducted classes for training 
its highly specialized personnel., 

BIBERVE OPFICBBS' TRAINING CORPS. 

Another important factor in the progress of training officers has 
been the establishment of Keserve Officers' Training Corps units (senior 
grade) at 102 educational institutions, with an enrollment of 36,000. 
In June, 1918, 3,364 were graduated. In August these R. O. T, C. 
units were replaced by the Students' Army Training Corps, opened 
in the fall at all of the larger institutions in the country, and having 
an enrollment on November 1, 1918, of about 170,000. The generous 
cooperation of the colleges and schools where these units were sta- 
tioned assured their success from the beginning. 

B0CCEaB OF THE EZPERIHENT. 

It is a source of deep satisfaction to me that the officers' training 
schools have been so successful. Thousands of our young business 
men, leaving positions of responsibility and profit, dropped their 
personal affairs and devoted themselves wholeheartedly to the new 
business of war. Thanks to a peculiarly close and cordial coopera- 
tion between the Regular Army officers and this mass of civilian 
material, the results have exceeded our warmest hopes. 

FRENCH AND BRITISH ASSISTANCE. 

A very large part of the credit for this success rests also with the 
French and English officers detailed by their Governments to give 
practical instruction in modern warfare to our student officers, and 
to the unique system perfected abroad for training our personnel 
by brigading units with the British and French armies. 

TT TJAT. TTT QF THE AIUCY. 

It must be a source of the deepest gratification to the country, as it 
is to me, that the health of the Army has been so excellent, not only as 
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compared with the Army in other wars, but also as compared with the 
civilian population. 

For the year ending August 30, 1918, the death rate from disease 
among troops in the United States was 6.4 per thousand; in the 
American Expeditionary Force it was 4.7 ; for the combined forces it 
was 5.9, The male civilian death rate for the age groups most nearly 
corresponding to the Army age is substantially the same as the rate in 
the American Expeditionary Force. What this low figure means in 
lives saved is shown by comparing it with the rate of 65 per thou- 
sand in the Union Army during the Civil War, and the rate of 26 
per thousand in the American Army during the Spanish War. Pneu- 
monia, either primary or secondary to measles caused 56 per cent 
of all deaths among troops and 63 per cent of the deaths from 



INFLUENZA EPIDEMIC. 

About the middle of September the influenza epidemic which had 
been prevalent in Europe gained a foothold in this country. Begin- 
ning in the New England States it gradually spread south and west 
until practically the entire country suffered under its scourge. Natur- 
ally the camps and cantonments, with their closer concentration of 
men, provided especially favorable ground for the spread of the epi- 
demic. In the eight weeks from September 14 to November 8 there 
were reported among all troops in the United States over 316,000 
cases of influenza and over 53,000 cases of pneumonia. Of the 
20,500 deaths during this period, probably 19,800 were the result of 
the epidemic. During eight weeks the epidemic caused more than 
twice as many deaths among troops in the United States as occurred 
during the entire year preceding the epidemic, and almost as many 
as the battle fatalities during the 18 months of the war up to October, 
1918. By the middle of November it was apparent that the epidemic 
had spent its force. The number of deaths was still above normal, 
bnt was showing a steady decline. The American Expeditionary 
Force suffered somewhat from the epidemic, but far less severely 
than the troops in the United States. 

VENEREAL DISEASES. 

f 

A vigorous campaign has been waged by the War Department for 
combating the great social evil of venereal disease. The program- 
of attack has included the repression of prostitution and the liquor 
traffic in zones near cantonments, provision for proper social sur- 
roundings and recreation, education of soldiers and civilians in regard 
to venerea] diseases, prophylactic measures against them, and prompt 
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medical care. The CommisBion on Training Camp Activities has 
been very active in carrying forward this campaign and has received 
splendid cooperation from local authorities, and local and national 
health officials. 

During the year ended August 30, 1918, among the troops in the 
United States the number of venereal admissions to sick report was 
128 per thousand men. This figure includes duplicates and does not 
show the number of men sick at any given time. The great majority 
of these cases, moreover, were contracted before entering the Army. 
Large increments of new recruits from the draft were generally 
followed by great increases in the admissions to sick reports on ac- 
count of venereal diseases. A special study of all cases of venereal 
diseases reported at five typical camps (Dix, Lee, Meade, Upton, and 
Pike) during a typical period of 13 weeks (June 22 to September 
20) shows that 98 per cent of all cases were contracted before enlist- 
ment and only 2 per cent after enlistment. 

Among the troops in France, where there were no recruits fresh 
from civil life, the record was even better than at home, and conditions 
improved steadily and rapidly until, in September of the present 
year, the cases were less than 1 among each thousand men. This is 
a showing unequaled in the records of any other army of modem 
times. The figures are shown in Table 9. 

Table 8. — Cases of venereal diseases per 10,000 men in the American Expedi- 
tionary Force at the beginning of each month. 
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XLEDICAI. OBaANIZATIOIf. 

Figures as to the health of our soldiers, given earlier in this report, 
bear eloquent tribute to the efficiency of the Medical Department of 
the Army. With the invaluable assistance of the American Red 
Cross, it found itself in a position to render great service from the 
very beginning. In this connection it is significant to note that the 
first casualties in the American Expeditionary Force occurred in the 
Medical Corps, when on September 4, 1917, 1 officer and 3 men were 
killed and 3 officers and 6 men wounded in a German aeroplane 
attack on one of our base hospitals. 
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HOePTTAUS IN THE UWITED STATES. 

On November 11, 1918, the Army had 80 fully equipped hospitals 
in this country with a capacity of 120,000 patients, as shown in 
Table 10. 

Tablx 10. — Capacitj) of Army hotpitaU In tlie United Statet Nov. 11, 1918. 
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HOSPITALS OVEHSEAa. 

There are 101 base hospitals and 31 evacuation hospitals in the 
American Expeditionary Force and one evacuation hoepital in 
Siberia. In addition, a special hospital for head surgery, an optical 
unit, and eight auxiliary units are operating abroad. The capacity 
of the hospitals attached to the Expeditionary Force is shown in 
Table 11. 



up hosidtBli. 
Total 



BICK AND INJCBED CABEI) FOR DCHINO THE WAE. 

Army hospitals in the United States cared for 1,407,191 patients 
during the war; those with the American Expeditionary Force cared 
for 756,3M, a total of 2,162,545. 

ASSISTANCE FURNISHED TO ENGLAND AND ITALT. 

In addition to furnishing its medical personnel for the operation 
of the above imits, the War Department, through the Chief Surgeon, 
has detailed 931 American officers to serve with the British forces and 
a further 169 for service in base hospitals that we have turned over 
to the British. Furthermore, several ambulance sections have been 
operating with the Italian Army. 
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PBOVIDINQ HEDICAL AND DENTAL OFFICERS. 

In order to provide properly trained personnel for the medical 
needs of the Army outlined above, training camps were opened on 
June 1, 1917, at Fort Oglethorpe, Fort Benjamin Harrison, and Fort 
Kiley. The ne,ed for similar facilities for colored officers and men 
was quickly recognized, and on July 21 a camp was opened at Fort 
Deg Moines for the training of colored personnel. Simultaneously, 
special intensive training was given to all Army medical offices, 
1,724 receiving instruction in war surgery and 600 in roentgenology. 

The vital importance of good teeth has been fully realized by the 
department On November 11, 1918, there were 4,429 dentists in 
the Army and 5,372 in the Beserve Corps not yet called to active 
duty. 

DISTINOinSHED PHYSICIANS AND aCBOEONS IN THE ABUT, 

Up to the end of July about 15 per cent of the entire civilian 
medical profession of the United States went into active duty aa 
medical officers of the Army. Probably no working force has ever 
been organized which contained more distinguished men of a single 
profession than are to-day enrolled in the MediCal Department of the 
United States Army. 

No praise is too great for these men and their many brothers who 
freely gave themselves to the country in the time of her need, sacri- 
ficing homes and positions that they might render their greatest 
service to the cause of democracy. 



The answer made by the graduate nurses in this country has been 
no less splendid than that of the doctors. When the armistice was 
signed an adequate staff of nurses was on duty at every Army hos- 
pital in the United States. Eight thousand five hundred and ten 
were on duty in Europe, 1,400 were mobilized and awaiting trans- 
portation overseas, and 2,000 more were available for immediate 
foreign service. The part played by these heroic women can best be 
told by our sons and brothers when they return from the battle- 
fields; they, and only they, can pay proper tribute to the love and 
devotion with which our American nurses watched over them and 
cared for them. 

AFFBOFBIATIONB. 

During the period of the war over $500,000,000 was made available 
for the uses of the Medical Department. The expraiditure of this 
vast sum was not merely a matter of placing contracts and awaiting 
deliveries. New sources of supply had to be created to meet tbe iin- 
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precedeiited demand for surgical instruments, medical and surgical 
supplies, bedding and beds and ansesthetics, and everything possible 
had to be done to standardize all staple articles so as to reduce man- 
ufacturing difSculties to a minimum. Under the direction of Maj. 
Gen. William C. Gorgas the Medical Department worked out a most 
satisfactoiy program. 

INSPECTION AND PREPARATION OF FOOD. 

The War Department has believed that preventive as well i^ 
curative duties should be performed by its medical personnel. Ac- 
cordingly, eight " survey parties " have been maintained to inspect 
all stocks of food and the manner of serving meals to troops in camps 
Or hospitals. Provision has also been made for the education of 
cooks and bakers in the science of their trades, 

GAS DEFENSE SERVICE. 

During the first 15 months of the war, all matters pertaining to 
the protection of troops against poison gases were under the charge 
of the Surgeon G^neril, who devised, contracted for, and produced 
during this period over one and a half million gas masks. The 
magnitude of this work became so great, however, that a special 
" Chemical Warfare Service " was created to handle both the defen- 
sive end, formerly under the Medical Corps, and the offensive branch, 
theretofore under the Engineers. 

BECONSTBUCnON WORK. 

One of the most important activities under the direction of the 
Medical Department has been the reconstruction work planned for 
soldiers, sailors, and marine^. At ports of debarkation, arrange- 
ments have been made for the rapid classification and assignment 
of returned sick and injured to the 19 general hospitals selected for 
reconstruction work. At each of the hospitals courses of instruction 
are conducted which are adapted to the physical and educational 
qualifications of the men. These courses range from the most ele- 
mentary instruction in the " three R's " to highly specialized trades ; 
all of them, however, have the single purpose of enabling the man 
to overcome the handicaps resulting from his wounds and to resume 
his place as a productive member of society as speedily as possible. 
This work is being prosecuted in the greatest variety of subjects at 
Walter Keed Hospital, Washington, D. C, where important experi- 
ments are being made and where special attention is being given to 
fitting men with effective artificial legs, arms, and hands. 
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GROWTH OP THE DEPARTMENT. 

At the beginning of the war there were only 750 officers, 398 
nurses, and 6,619 enlisted men belonging to the Medical Department. 
In November, 1918, the corresponding figures were 39,363 officers, 
21,311 nurses, and 246,652 enlisted men. During the period of 
greatest expansion, the department's program was guided by Maj. 
Gen. William C. Gorgas, the Surgeon General. After many yeara 
of conspicuous service in the Army, Maj. Gen. Gorgas has retired 
in accordance with the provisions of the law, and was succeeded by 
Maj. Gen. Merritte W. Ireland, chief surgeon of the American Expe- 
ditionary Force. 

THE COMMISSION ON TBAININQ CAMP ACTIVITIES. 

WOKK OF THE COMSOSSION. 

The Commission on Training Camp Activities was created in 
April, 1917, by the Secretary of War to advise him on all matters 
relating to the morale of the troops. Cut off from home, family, 
friends, clubs, churches, the hundred thousands of men who poured 
into the country's camps required something besides the routine of 
military training if they were to be kept healthy mentally and spirit- 
ually. It became the task of the Commission to foster in the camps 
a new social world. This was done through its own agents and 
through the agents of the affiliated organizations over which it had 
supervision. It provided club life, it organized atlitetics, it furnished 
recreation through theaters and mass singing, it provided educational 
facilities, it furnished opportunity for religious services to be held, 
it went into the communities outside the camps and reorganized 
their facilities for offering hospitality to the soldiers. While it pro- 
vided these advantages to the soldier, it also sought to protect him 
from vicious influences by a systematic campaign of education against 
venereal disease and by strict enforcement of laws against liquor 
selling and prostitution. The effort was to furnish for the men an 
environment not only clean and wholesome, but actually inspiring — 
to make them fit and eager to fight for democracy. 

While much of this work has been carried on by the Commission 
itself through Government appropriations, a great deal of it has been 
made possible by private organizations which have worked under 
the supervision of the commission. These organizations, the Young 
Men's Christian Association, the Young Women's Christian Associa- 
tion, the National Catholic War Council (Knights of Columbus) , the 
War Camp Community Service, the American Library Association, 
the Jewish Welfare Board, and the Salvation Army, have been enor- 
mously effective in maintaining the morale of our troops at home 
and overseas and the value of their services is gratefully aeknowl- 
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One of the first things undertaken by the Commission was the 
stimulation of athletic sports. Forty-four athletic directors and 
30 boxing instructors were appointed in the various camps and an 
organization was built up by which the men in the camps were 
participating regularly in some form of athletics, both as part of 
their military training and as spare-time recreation. Mass athletics, 
boxingj hand-to-hand fighting, and calisthenics proved so valuable 
in promoting military efficiency that many of the civilian athletic 
directors were commissioned. At first it was difficult to obtain an 
adequate quantity of athletic equipment for the soldiers. Funds 
were laclnng and raw material for manufacturing equipment was 
scarce. In many cases a company box of equipment had to serve 
a regiment. But recently funds appropriated by the Government 
have been available, supplemented by generous subscriptions collected 
by special committees working under the direction of the Commis- 
sion, and much more equipment has been purchased and distribut«d. 

SOCIAL HTGIXNE. 

Much attention, too, has been given to the problem of social 
hygiene. A wide educational campaign along lines of sex hygiene 
has been undertaken in all the camps and civilian population of 
the country regarding the nature and preventior of venereal disease. 
Lectures, moving pictures, and exhibits of various kinds are utilized, 
and extensive literature has been developed. More than 2,000,000 
soldiers have been reached by lecturers; 58 camps have received 
stereomotographs, and 116 camps and posts have received placard 
exhibits. In the larger military establishments trained noncommis- 
sioned officers have been in charge of this work. 

The Section on Men's Work has conducted an extensive campaigi\ 
of education among civilians. It has sought to stimulate the en- 
forcement of existing laws against prostitution and to pass new ones 
where needed to curb vice and liquor selling. Its chief effort has 
been given to promoting education about venereal disease through 
industrial establishments, enlisting the support of employers who 
have devoted time and money to furthering the work among their 
employees. The Section on Women's Work has endeavored by 
lectures, by circulation of literature and exhibits, to enlist the special 
interest of women, individually and in groups, in the fight against 



The Law Enforcement Division has been the agency through 
which the Commission has acted in making effective the Government 
policy of suppressing prostitution and illicit liquor selling. Through 
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its Section on Vice and Liquor Control it has closed red light dis- 
tricts to the number of 116 (including those which were within the 
prohibited zone established by section 13 of the selective service act). 
It has sought further to protect the soldier by breaking up the 
industry of the street walkers and the frequenters of cafes and 
cabarets. It has relentlessly pursued the bootlegger, and has made 
it increasingly difficult for the man in uniform to obtain liquor. 
The Commission has also devoted a great deal of attention to work 
with delinquent girls, who form the chief problem of camp com- 
munitiea More than 150 field workers are engaged in patrol duty 
and personal case work and every endeavor has been made through 
education and otherwise, to rehabilitate this unfortunate class. De- 
tention homes and houses have been erected for the custody of 
women and girls whose commitment to an institution had become 
necessary for the protection of the military forces. This work has 
been carried on by the States with the assistance of a grant of 
$250,000 from the President's war emergency fund. 



A great deal of attention has been given to music as an effective 
factor in military training. This has been done through mass sing- 
ing in camps and communities, singing on the march as a physical 
stimulus and source of cheer, competitive regimental and company 
singing, recreational singing in soldiers' free time, the organization 
of quartets, glee clubs and choruses, and the training of company 
and regimental song leaders to aid the camp song leader. Song 
leaders to the number of 63 have been as^gned to the camps as 
civilian aids to the commanding officers. They are paid by funds of 
the Quartermaster Corps. In order to have all the men in uniform 
singing the same songs, song books containing patriotic songs, folk 
songs, popular and service sOngs and some hymns were published by 
the Commission and distributed to the men. The Department also 
interested itself in the development of the military bands, and pre- 
pared a program, practically identical with one submitted from 
abroad by Gen. Pershing, for the enlargement of the bands, a revised 
instrumentation, the commissioning of bandmasters, and the organ- 
izing of band schools. Experiments with vocal and instrumental 
■ music in hospitals proved so effective with certain types of cases and 
so acceptable to the hospital authorities tiiat the matter was referred 
to the Surgeon General's Office with a view to its transfer to this 
department. 

The services of the camp song leaders have frequently been bor- 
rowed by near-by communities. Community singing — the singing of 
songs the soldiers have been singing — ^has spread all over the coun- 
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try, and the possibilities, both as to military and civilian morale, are 
highly significant A singing nation will emerge from the war. 

THEATRICAL ENTERTAINMENTS. 

When Gen. Pershing said : " Give me a thousand soldiers occa- 
sionally entertained to ten thousand soldiers without entertainment," 
he voiced the need for entertainment in the camps. The Commission 
on Training Camp Activities built Liberty theaters in 34 camps. 
The smallest of these theaters seats about 1,000 and the largest some- 
what over 3,000. Built of wood but so constructed as to be easily 
emptied in case of fire, they are modern in every respect and equipped 
with all necessary paraphernalia for the handling of scenery and 
lighting effects. The cost of the buildings has varied from $5,000 
to $50,000, depending upon the size; and the Government has ap- 
propriated $1,250,000 for this work. Each theater is in the charge 
of a resident manager appointed by the Commission. 

In addition to the regular performances staged in these theaters 
on a booking circuit, the Commission has appointed dramatic direc- 
tors in many of the camps, so that the boys overseas may be equipped 
to stage their own performances and thus be provided with means of 
self-entertainment. 

RESULTS DEMONSTRATE VALUE OF WORK. 

It is manifest that there must have been great gains, both for the 
individuals and the Nation, from these various phases of the Com- 
mission's work. There has been a building of mental and spiritual 
values among the men, as well as of physical. There has been estab- 
lished thoroughly in their minds the advantages of cooperative effort, 
of team play, with all that that implies for the future in their life as 
citizens. The far-reaching campaign of education regarding venereal 
disease and the efforts to eradicate prostitution will show their 
effects for years in cleaner communities, cleaner individuals, and 
cleaner homes. 

TBANSPOBTATION OF XBOOFS AHD SITFPLIES. 
EMBARKATION SERVICE. 

In the 19 months elapsing from the declaration of war to the sign- 
ing of the armistice the Army created an embarkation service which 
succeeded in shipping overseas 2,075,834 men and 5,153,000 tons of 
cargo. Even these figures do not adequately express the extraordi- 
nary nature of the achievement. As time was required for the draft- 
ing and training of men and for organizing the production of sup- 
plies, most of the stupendous movement occurred in the last half 
of our active participation in the war. In the last 10 months, that 
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is, from January 1, 1918, to the signing of the armistice, the Army 
■embarked 1,880,339 men and shipped 4,660,000 tons of cargo. Noth- 
ing to compare with the movement of this tremendous number of 
men and tons of supplies across the Atlantic Ocean is known in the 
military history of the world. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE EMBARKATION SERVICE. 

At the start of the war the Quartermaster's Department was main- 
taining a small steamer service to Panama, in addition to the trans- 
port service from the Pacific coast to the Philippines ; and the trans- 
portation of troops and supplies for the expeditionary force was 
given over to this department. Two primary ports of embarkation 
■were established, one with headquarters at Hoboken. N. J., and the 
other at Newport News, Va., and each was placed under the command 
of a general officer. A number of American steamers were chartered 
as transports and the North German Lloyd and Hamburg- American 
piers at Hoboken were taken over. 

As the magnitude of the task became more apparent it was de- 
- cided to place the responsibility for overseas shipments with a sepa- 
rate section of the General Staff, and on August 4, 1917, the Em- 
barkation Service was created to meet this need. On December 28, 
with the creation of the Division of Storage and Traffic, under 
Maj. Gen. George W, Goethals, in the office of the Chief of Staff, 
the Embarkation Service was merged with the new division and 
has since remained a part of it, under the immediate direction of 
Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines. 

In February, 1918, as the movement of troops and supplies con- 
tinued to increase in volume, and the diversity and complexity of 
the problems of securing and loading suitable ships became greater, 
the whole situation was gone over in conference between the Sec- 
retary of War and the chairman of the Shipping Board, with the 
result that the Shipping Control Committee was created. This 
committee consisted of Mr. P. A, S. Franklin, chairman ; Mr. H. H. 
Raymond, and Sir Connup Guthrie, the latter representing the 
allies' shipping interests. The committee established offices in New 
York with representatives at other ports and was charged with 
responsibility for the allocation and distribution of available ships 
and for the exchange of tonnage with the allies. So far as the 
War Department was concerned, the committee was charged with 
the loading and unloading of cargo in United States ports, coal- 
ing, supplies, repairs, and inspection and manning of vessels except 
those commanded by the Navy, It also has had charge of the 
management and operation of docks, piers, slips, and the loading 
and discharging facilities connected therewith. 
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POBT DEVELOPMENTS. 

New York and Newport News have remained the principal ports of 
embarkation, half the cargo and over four-fifths of the troops being 
shipped from the former and a fourth of the cargo from the latter. 
The two other principal ports used are Baltimore and Philadelphia, 
while smaller shipments have been made from New Orleans, Charles- 
ton, Jacksonville, and Boston. 

At New York it early became apparent that the former Gterman 
piers would not suffice for the Army's needs. In the fall of 191T 
Pier 45, North Kiver, was rented for the use of the Medical Depart- 
ment, and the piers of the Lamport-Holt Line in Hoboken were 
taken over also. As the work of the port expanded the Army ac- 
quired Piers 86 to 97, North River, warehouse and piers belonging 
to Bush Terminal, and the piers of the Holland-American and 
WUson Lines. A large Engineer depot was established at Harri- 
son, N. J,, and an Army supply base was provided at Port Newark 
Terminal. With these facilities the Army shipped cargo through 
the port of New York during the fall of 1918 at the rate of 400,000 
tons a month, and did this with an average detention in port for ■ 
the large Army cafgo transports of only 15 days. 

To care for the troop movement through New York two camps- 
of embarkation were established — Camp Merritt, completed in the 
fall of 1917 at Tenafly, N. J., and Camp Mills, on Long Island, put 
in service in September, 1917. Each of these camps has a capacity 
of 40,000 men. Space for 20,000 more was later provided at Camp 
Upton on Long Island. 

At Newport News terminal and storage facilities were acquired at 
Lambert's Point, near Norfolk, at Pig Point, Vs., and at Morrison, 
Va. In addition an animal embarkation depot; Camp Stuart, for 
use as a rest camp; and Camp Hill, for organization of labor units 
for overseas service, were established. During the fall of 1918 the 
port of Newport News had been developed to a point such that cargo 
to the extent of 150,000 tons a month and animals to the number 
of 20,000 a month were shipped through it. 

The Army's facilities at Baltimore and Philadelphia have been 
expanded consistently so that during the fall of 1918 each of these 
ports handled 80,000 tons of freight a month. When occasion arose 
to ship troops through these and the smaller ports the necessary 
forces were sent from the camps under the commanding general at 
Hoboken. 

TROOP MOVEMENT. 

Movement of troops overseas began, at the earnest solicitation of 
our cobelligerents, very, soon after our entrance into the war. May, 
our first month in the war, saw the dispatch abroad of selected per> 
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Bonnel to the number of 1,718. In June 12,261 troops and 2,798 
marines were embarked. By the end of the year, as the former 
German liners came into service, embarkations increased to a rate of 
50,000 a month. By the end of December 187,916 troops and 7,579 
marines had been embarked. 

At this point negotiations were entered into with the Britisii Gov- 
ernment by which three of its big fast liners and four smaller troop 
ships were definitely assigned to the service of our Army, In March 
the movement jumped to 83,782 troops and 1,081 marines. It was in 
this month that the great German spring drive took place in Picardy, 
with a success that threatened to result in a German victory. Every 
ship that could be secured was pressed into service, and the aid 
furnished by the British was grealJy increased. It was then that the 
transport miracle took place. In April 117,205 troops and 1,432 ma- 
rines were embarked; in May 244,344 troops and l,ti06 marines; and 
in June the numbers were 277,973 and 777. Before the 1st of July 
1,000,000 men had been embarked. 

The July record exceeded all expectations, the number of troops 
embarked being 306,185, and before the end of October the second 
million men had sailed from our shores. During the three months, 
June, July, and August, 875,753 men were embarked, and if May be 
added the total for the four months is 1,121,703. When the armistice 
was dgned the total embarkations amounted to 2,045,169 troops and 
30,665 marines. 

No troop movement such as that of the last summer has ever been 
contemplated, and no movement of any such number of persons by 
water such a distance and in such a time has ever occurred. The 
performance stands unique in the world's history. Furthermore, this 
performance wrought a decisive effect upon the world's history at one 
of its great critical junctures. 

Credit for this movement must be shared with the Allies, and with 
the British in particular, since approximately half of the troops were 
carried in their ships. At the same time it must be recognized that 
under the pressure of the critical situation on the western front ways 
were found to increase the loading of our own transports by as much 
as 50 per cent, and that our transports exceeded those of the Allies 
both in the extent to which they were loaded and in the speed of 
their turn-around. Too high praise can not be given our Navy, which 
armed, manned, and convoyed the troopships, for its eiBcient co- 
operation. During all this great movement a most severe and unex- 
pected strain was put upon the Army Embarkation Service in the 
matter of moving troops and organizations to the ports and passing 
them through the ports, and to this great burden the organization' 
responded in full measure and with complete success. 
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CARQO MOVEMENT. 

The first shipment of cargo to support the forces abroad was made 
in June, 1917, and amounted to 16,000 tons. In July the total was 
12,000 tons and in August 19,000 tons. By the fall of 1918 this move- ' 
ment had grown so that 750,000 tons were shipped in October. 

Altogether from our entrance into the war until the signing of the 
armistice the Army shipped from this side of the Atlantic 5,163,000 
tons of cargo. Unlike the case with regard to the troop movement, 
this cargo was carried almost entirely in American bottoms, and less 
than 5 per cent was lifted by allied ships. Of all the cargo shipped, 
only 79,000 tons were lost at sea. 

Included ip the cargo shipment were 1,145 consolidation locomo- 
tives of the 100-ton type. Of these 350 were shipped set up on their 
own wheels so that they could be unloaded onto the tracks in France 
and run oft in a few hours under their own steam. Shipment of 
set-up locomotives of this size had never been made before. Special 
ships with large hatches were withdrawn from the Cuban ore trade 
for the purpose, and the hatches of other ships were specially length- 
ened, so that when the armistice was signed the Army was prepared 
to ship these set-up locomotives at the rate of 200 a month. 

The Army also shipped 17,000 standard-gauge freight cars, and at 
the termination of hostilities was preparing to ship flat cars set up 
and ready to run. Motor trucks to the number of 34,433 went for- 
ward, and when fighting ceased were being shipped at the rat« of 
10,000 a month. Kails and fittings for the reinforcing of French 
railways and for ihe construction of our own lines of communica- 
tions aggregated 423,000 tons. In addition to the tons of cargo men- 
tioned above the Army shipped 54,000 horses and mules, and at the 
cessation of hostilities was shipping them at the rate of 20,000 a 
month. The increase in the shipment of cargo from the United 
States was consistently maintained from the start of the war, and 
at its cessation was undergoing marked acceleration. 

Aside from the cargo shipped across the Atlantic, Gen. Pershing 
imported large amounts from European sources, the chief item being 
coal from England. In October he brought into France by means 
of his cross-channel fleet a total of 275,000 tons of coal and other 
commodities. 

GROWTH OF ARMY TRAN8P08T FLEET. 

The task laid upon the Army of creating a great transport fleet at 
a time when the world was experiencing its most acute tonnage short- 
age was a heavy one. At the outbreak of war a start was made at 
once by chartering a few of the American merchant steamers im- 
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mediately at hand, and at the end of June there were in service seven 
troop ships with deadweight of 46,000 tons and six cargo ships with a 
deadweight of 48,000 tons. From these small beginnings there was 
developed a great trans-Atlantic fleet which on November 1, 1918, 
included 39 troop ships of 390,198 tons, 38 animal transports of 
372,011 tons, 18 refrigerator ships of 92,542 tons, 4 tankers of 31,271 
tons, and 228 cargo ships of 1,807,386 tons. In addition General 
Pershing had gathered a cross-channel fleet which numbered 104 
vessels and aggregated 311,087 tons. Accordingly the Army had in 
service on November 1, 1918 a fleet of its own amounting to 431 ships 
and totaling 3,004,445 deadweight tons. At this time it also had 
definitely assigned to it 16 allied troop ships aproximating 150,000 
deadweight tons and 160,000 tons of loaned British cargo ships. On 
November 13, two days after the signing of the armistice the Army 
had American shipping either in operation or under definite alloca- 
tion totaling 3,800,000 deadweight tons, a fleet over twice as large ag 
the entire American merchant marine engaged in foreign trade at the 
start of the war. 

In building up this fleet the first great increment, especially in the 
matter of troop transports, was the seized German vessels. These 
ships came into service during the fall of 1917 and accounted for 
approximately 460,000 tons. In the spring of 1918 the taking over 
of the Dutch steamers gave the Army the use of another 300,000 
tons. The chartering of Scandinavian and Japanese tonnage dur- 
ing 1918, which relieved the whole tonnage position of our country, 
also was reflected in the growth of the Army fleet. The most ample 
credit must, however, be given the War Trade Board, which by 
drastic restriction of nonessential imports made possible the release 
of large amounts of shipping from the import trades. Accessions 
of tonnage from this last source were especially heavy during the 
fall of 1918, at which time the import trades were being stripped 
bare of suitable vessels by the Shipping Control Committee and the 
Army was receiving additional shipping at the rate of a half million 
tons a mouth. 

The procurement, arming, repairing, loading, and convoying of 
this enormous fleet taxed the resources of the Embarkation Service, 
the Navy, and the Shipping Control Committee to the uttermost; 
but at all times these services proved equal to the burdens laid on 
them. 

During the whole period of active hostilities the Army lost at sea 
only 200,000 deadweight tons of transports. Of this total 142,000 
tons were sunk by torpedoes. No American troop transport was lost 
on its eastward voyage. Tor this splendid record the Navy, which 
arranged the convoy system, deserves the highest commendation. 
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OPERATION OF ABUT VVEET. 

The winter of 1917-18, with the extreme cold weather and bunker 
coal shortages, was an extremely trying one as far as ship operation 
was concerned. The seized German liners were also making their 
first voyages and still suffered from the damage wrought upon them 
by their German crews. Before the close of winter, however, the 
difficulties had been overcome, and our troop transports had started 
on a record of unequaled excellence. Since February 1 our troop- 
ship fleet, including the slower vessels, has averaged under 40 
days for a complete turn-around or cycle. The faster shii>s have, 
averaged under 30 days. During the past spring and summer 
the Leviathan, the former Vaierland, has averaged less than 27 
days, as has the Mount Vernon, the former Kronprimeasen Cecelie. 
These tum-arounds, made under the embarrassment of convoy, 
are much quicker than anything attained in commercial opera- 
tion. During the summer the Leviathan has transported troops at 
the rate of over 400 a day, and so has landed the equivalent of a 
German division in France each month. Two American ships, the 
Great Northern and Northern Pacific, have averaged 25 and 26 days, 
respecti'pely, and have each made a turn-around in 19 days, 

The turn-arounds of the cargo transports, which are much slower 
vessels, are unusually large, and carry large amounts of cargo that 
is difficult to handle, have naturally been considerably slower. These 
ships have, nevertheless, maintained an average of 70 days during 
the past spring and summer, and at the end of the summer were 
showing improved performances despite the greatly increased cargo 
movement. 



At the cessation of hostilities the Army was using 13 French ports 
with a permanent assignment of TO berths, and was discharguig 
supplies at the rate of 1,000,000 tons a month, a rate exceeding that 
maintained by the British during the period of their operations in 
France. Despite fears to the contrary, the Army was able to build 
up to this great rate of discharge without increasing the detention 
of cargo transports in the ports, and at the cessation of hostilities 
had the reserve facilities in sight and necessary equipment on the 
way to reach a much higher rate of discharge. The work of the 
Army Engineers in building up in a foreign country, 3,000 miles 
removed by sea from their base, such a colossal port service in so 
short a time must rank among the greatest achievements of the war. 
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STTDATION AT TBB CBSSATIOM OF HOSnUTIBB. 

When the armistice was signed, the Army's shipping position waa 
strong and was increasing in proportion to the demands of its great 
program. Over 3,000,000 deadweight tons of American shipping 
were actually in its service and 800,000 more were allocated to 
enter its service. Additional tonnage was being delivered to it at 
the rate of a half ralKion tons a month. While for the moment its 
own shipping was still somewhat behind requirements, a tempo- 
rary loan of British tonnage had been arranged for, and the in- 
crease in our own shipbuilding promised the return of tliis loan be- 
fore spring and the repayment of it before the end of the following 
summer. 

At the time hostihties ceased the supply of cargo at ports was 
adequate, the performances of the transports were at a high point 
of efficiency, and the French ports were proving equal to the burdens 
laid upon them. With the decreasing submarine menace and the in- 
creasing shipbuilding, good reason existed for confidence with re- 
spect to the Army's ability- to carry out the shipping requirements 
of the great 80 division program. The whole record of the Army 
shipping organization — the Embarkation Service, 'the Shipping 
Control Committee, the French port organization, and the cooperat- 
ing branches of the Navy is one of meeting unprecedented diffi- 
culties and the most unexpected and arduous demands, and of ac- 
complishing in a quiet and workmanlike manner that which seemed 
the almost impossible. It was the cooperative effort of these 
agencies which made possible our effective and decisive participation 
in the war. 

LUTES or COHmTNICATION IN rHAlTCE. 

Trans-Atlantic shipping, however, was only one link in the chain 
of communications that had to be established between our home 
shores and the fighting front. Before our armies could function in 
the field, vast piers, docks, and warehouses had to he built at the 
French ports assigned to our use, and railroads with the necessary 
rolling stock bad to be constructed or secured from the French. 
This tremendous task was assigned to the Army Engineers who had 
made such an enviable record for themselves in connection with the 
building of the Panama Canal. 

OENERAL FROORAM. 

Under the leadership of Maj. Gen. W. M. Black, Chief of Engi- 
neers, a program of construction was prepared, providing for the 
movement and supply in France of not less than 4,000,000 men, 
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orders were placed for the vast quantities of material required, and 
immediate steps were taken to commence operations in France. 

POST DEVELOPMENT AND RAIUIOAD CONSTBUCTION. 

These operations involved the development of some 16 French 
ports located from the English Channel to the Mediterranean with 
such facilities as piers, unloading machinery, warehouses, and rail- 
road yatds; the repair, expansion, and maintenance of the standard 
gauge railroad lines assigned to our use by the French; the con- 
struction of narrow-gauge lines from the main line railheads to 
points near the trenches, and the provision of cars and locomotives 
to operate over these railroads to supplement the greatly depleted 
supply of French rolling stock. The orders placed up to November, 
1918, on account of these projects amounted to $700,000,000, a sum 
five times as great as all the purchases of material, equipment, and 
supplies made for the Panama Canal. 

ROLLING STOCK TO COST $400,000,000. 

Of this huge sum, about $400,000,000 is for American built rolling 
stock, orders for which have been placed, as shown below in Table 12. 



Locomotives, standard gauge. 

Cbts, standard ERUge 

Locomotives, narrow gauge. . 
Cars, narrow gauge 

Total 





Ordered. 


Cost. 


Shl^dfor 






3,Sil 
8:623 


IHO. 009,000 
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44,000.000 

sloOoioDO 
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388,000,000 


22,S08 


100,000,000 





In addition to the foregoing, 209 locomotives had been purchased at 
a cost of $11,000,000 for Army use in this country. 

ABOUT 7,500 MILES OF TRACK TO BE BUILT. 

For the construction of the railroad track that we have added to 
the.French system to adapt it to our needs, and for the military and 
lumbering roads that we have constructed, the Gieneral Engineer 
Depot had ordered up to November 1, sufficient rail to lay 7,600 miles 
of track. Nearly half of this amount has already been shipped 
abroad and the schedule of shipment in force at the time the armis- 
tice was signed called for the monthly shipment of material for about 
600 miles of new track. In addition, enough rail for about 1,000 miles 
of narrow-gauge track has been shipped for the construction o£ the 
60-centinieter lines close behind tbe trenches, used for traffic in these 
sections. 
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francb's need fob hateeiai^ 

The cessation of hostilities has, of course, rendered mmecessary the 
completion of our expeditionary project, and steps have been taken 
to reduce orders and cancel contracts for such items as will not be 
needed in France. In this connection, however, care is being taken to 
assure ourselves that we are not depriving France of material which 
she so urgently needs to replace that worn out during her terrific 
self-denials of the past four years. We can not refuse to render all 
the assistance possible in the reconstruction of that heroic nation. 

0IH£CT0R GENERAL OF MILITART RAILWAYS AND DIRECTOR GENERAL OF 
TRANSPORTATION , 

As the work on these huge projects took form, it was apparent that 
a separate organization must be created within the Engineering 
Department to handle the transportation problem. Accordingly, the 
office of Director General of Military Railways was established and 
Mr. Samuel M. Felton, president of the Chicago Great Western Rail- 
way, was appointed to the position. His intimate knowledge of rail- 
road problems, coupled with a personal trip of inspection over all 
our lines of communication in France, have rendered hia advice par- 
ticularly valuable and have greatly facilitated tke progress of the 
War Department in these particulars. The immediate responsibility 
of the work in France was intrusted to Brig. Gen. W. W; Atterbury, 
formerly of the Pennsylvania Builroad, who was appointed Director 
General of Transportation and who, with his able staff, has succeeded 
in transporting our troops and their supplies over the 500 miles of 
railroad from seaboard to battle line with remarkable efficiency and 
dispatch. 

The Director Genernl of' Military Railways has performed two 
principal functions — that of purchasing transportation equipment, 
such as cars, locomotives, cranes, tugs, and barges, and that of secur- 
ing personnel for the Transportation Department of our Army in 
France. Within a mouth after the declaration of war, a beginning 
had been made of rcLTuiting the railway regiments which are made 
up almost entirely of men formerly employed by the railways of the 
United States. At the present time, the number of these men in 
service in France is nearly 60,000, They are organized and trained 
as military units, in companies, battalions, and reginients, and these 
units are designated by different titles, indicating the general nature 
of tlie services they are to render, such as standard-gauge railway 
operating regiments, standard-gauge railway shop regiments, light 
railway construction regiments, railway operating battalions, and 
Jocomotive-repair battalions. 
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Each of these units is made up of men skilled in many different 
trades or crafts, such as engineers, firemen, brakemen, machinists, 
boiler makers, pipe fitters, car builders, blacksmiths, oxyacetylene 
welders, stay-bolt testers, "etc. Included in the 60,000 men above 
mentioned are about 2,800 locomotive engineers, 2,800 firemen, 2,000 
conductors, and 5,700 brakemen. About 1,800 of these troops are offi- 
cers, among whom are railway superintendents, superintendents of 
motive power, superintendents of telephone and telegraph, assistant di- 
vision superintendents, train dispatchers, master mechanics, account- 
ants, towboat captains, and towboat engineers. The removal of bo 
large a number of skilled men from the service of the railroads of this 
country at n time when they were obliged to operate at an intensitj 
never before equalled, seriously increased the difficulties under whicl 
they labored- If the war had continued, however, and our Army pro- 
gram had been carried out, it would have been necessary to call upon 
the railways for still further stfcrifices which, I am sure, would have 
been most cheerfully met. 

FORESTRY WORK IN FRANCE. 

One of the least conspicuous and yet extremely important serv- 
ices rendered by the Engineers has been the forestry work conducted 
in the French foreats. The Chief of Engineers saw early that it would 
be imposiblo to ship from the United States the anlount of lumber 
needed by our troops in France, in view of the limited ship tonnage 
available. Arrangements were made, therefore, with the French 
Government to have our own foresters secure the necessary timber from 
the forests of France. This work has been done for the most part 
by the Twentieth Engineers which, on November 1, had a strengtl 
of 564 officers and 12,665 men and which, equipped with modem 
American lumbering machinery, has produced great quantities of rail- 
road ties, construction timber, and firewood. 

ENQINEEB ACTIVinES. 

Some idea of the many new activities of the Engineer Corps can 
be obtained from tlie figures given me by Gen. Black, showing the 
growth in its strength since the beginning of the war. In April, 1917, 
the Corps of Engineers numbered about 230 officers and 1,825 men; 
on November 1, 1918, it contained about 10,000 officers and 284,000 
men organized into units for the following purposes : 
General conatruction. i Electrical and meehjiiilcal work, 

Railway coDstructiou. Quarrying, 

Itoad construction. Forestry, 

Dock construction. Ship repair. 

Railway operations and maintenance. Water supply. 
Car and locomotive repair. Sappers and pioneers. 
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In addition to these services the En^neer Corps has organized 
units for camouflage work, sound and flash ranging, and searchlight 
operations. Although relatively small numerically, these organiza- 
tions hare rendered exceptional service under the most difficult and 
dangerous conditions. 

MOTOB TBANSP0B3? SEBVICE. 

ORGANIZATION. 

Motor equipment was, until April 18, 1918, procured by five sepa- 
rate purchasing bureaus, each representing a supply corps of the ■ 
Army. The bureaus had always made it a policy not to buy motor 
vehicles on the cost-plus basis, but rather to invite bids, awarding 
contracts to the lowest responsible bidder. The ill effect of having 
these bureaus virtually competing in the open market was seriously 
felt, and placed all the corps at a disadvantage in securing their 
equipment at proper prices. 

Following a request from Gen. Pershing's headquarters in Europe, 
that an organization similar to the Motor Transport Service, 
American Expeditionary Force, be formed. General Order 38, 1918, 
was issued, creating a Motor Transport Service in the United States. 
It was to have supervision over " all motor-propelled vehicles, ex- 
cept tanks, caterpillar, and other artillery tractors." This organiza- 
tion remained under the supervision of the Quartermaster General, 
though it was set forth in the order as a more or less distinct entity. 

The increasing importance of motorizing the Army led to the 
formation of an independent Motor Transport Corps, authorized by 
General Order 75, 1918. This order, issued August 15, 1918, was 
more definite than General Order 38 had been, and placed responsi- 
bility with the new corps for the design, procurement, operation, 
maintenance, personnel, and finance in connection with all motor 
vehicles, except tanks and tractors of the caterpillar type, which 
were still to be purchased by the Ordnance Department. This or- 
ganization, however, operated only a short time and on September 
6 the procurement activities of the corps were transferred to a new 
section of the Quartermaster Corps, known as the Motors and Ve- 
hicles Division. This left the Motor Transport Corps with the de- 
sign, operation, maintenance, and personnel, with no responsibility 
for either procurement or supply, and is the present plan under 
which the organizations (Motor Transport Corps and the Motors 
and Vehicles Division of the Quartermaster Corps) are functioning. 

FERBONNEL. 

At the time the Motor Transport Service was created, the per- 
sonnel, which until this time had been handling motor equipment in 
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the sereral bureaus, was, in some cases transferred in its entirety, to- 
gether with all records, to the Motor Transport Service. Repre- 
sentatives were sent from the other bureaus to work with the Motor 
Transport Service, the supply bureaus at the same time continuing 
separate organizations within themselves. When the Motors and 
Vehicles Division of the Quartermaster Corps was formed, the men 
who were dealing with the procurement end, were assigned to this 
organization and those men who were working on operation and 
maintenance were retained in the Motor Transport Corps. 

From that time on the problem of training men grew, and in 
order to meet the increasing demand from overseas a number of 
schools were formed. Those at Camps Meigs and Johnston instituted 
an intensive training course for instructors, while the others trained 
men for field service, motorcycle drivers, repair men, and truck- 
masters. The combined capacity of these schools was, at the time 
the armistice was signed, 300 officers and 2S,300 enlisted men. The 
personnel of the Motor Transport Corps, regardless of the Motors 
and Vehicles Division of the Quartermaster Corps, totals about 
2,700 officers and 77,000 enlisted men. 

FDNCnONB. 

The engineering branch of the Motor Transport Corps designed 
many special and technical vehicles in cooperation with the corps 
originating them, and developed standardization in other motor 
vehicles. 

The operations in the field consisted of bringing the trucks over- 
land by convoy from the point of origin to the point of use, when 
the distribution was in the United States, and to ports of embarka- 
tion, for shipment to the American Expeditionary Force. When 
the trucks were landed at the ports of debarkation in France they 
were assigned to the Motor Transport Corps, AniGrican Expedi- 
tionary Force, which issued them to units to carry ammunition and 
food and for the transportation of troops. 

Large maintenance repair parks were maintained throughout 
France and in this country, keeping all motor vehicles up to the 
highest point of efficiency. 



The value of the automotive equipment carried over from the fiscal 
year 1918 amounted to $353,000,000. The appropriation for motor 
transportation for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, is 
$886,000,000. Of this amount there has been or will have to be ex- 
pended on contracts which can not be canceled $350,000,000. For the 
repair shop and equipment program a further expenditure of 
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$29,000,000 will be necessary, and additional expenses incident to 
demobilization and liquidation of the vehicles left on hand are esti- 
mated at $6,000,000. Equipment estimated to be carried over to the 
next fiscal year, 1920, represents an expenditure of $732,000,000, the 
present value of which is not known, but a large part of the 
$350,000,000 expended out of the 1919 appropriation should be of 
continued use to the Army or saleable without loss. 

ACCOMPUSHMENTS. 

From the experience gained on the Mexican border, two things 
were apparent: First, that the Army would need a vast number of 
motor vehicles ; and, second, that these vehicles should be, as far as 
possible, standardized. With this in mind, some of the best engineers 
in the country were gathered, and three standardized trucks devel- 
oped — a light (i ton), a medium (1^ ton), and a heavy (3 ton), 
classified as the "AA," "A," and " B " standard. 

The trucks completed to date, traveling at the rate of 20 miles an 
hour, would consume almost six days in passing a given point, and 
if placed end to end would reach a distance of 2,750 miles, or from 
New York almost to San Francisco. The average truck travels about 
80 miles per day. This means that all the trucks completed to date 
would cover a distance each day equal to 100 times the circumference 
of the earth. 

To date there have been completed for the Army 82,500 trucks, 
standardized and commercial types, 16,000 motor cars, 27,000 motor- 
cycles, 22,000 bicycles, and a great nimiber of trailers to be attached 
to the trucks. 

There are on hand overseas more than 55,000 motor vehicles, and 
in the month of October alone 17,500 were shipped to the American 
Expeditionary Force, while there were available for shipment over- 
seas, on November 1, 1018, 12,000 additional motor vehicles. 

The convoy service of the United States, although formed pri- 
marily for training purposes, has since its organization taken over- 
land more than 14,600 trucks, the greater part of which carried 
freight in the shape of spare ports and motor equipment. 



The Motor Transport Corps, under the present plan, is merely an 
operating corps, the procurement and the supply of motor equip- 
ment being attended to by a division of the Quartermaster Corps. 
During the period of the war, however, everything connected with 
the motorization of the Army was at some time handled by the Motor 
Transport Corps, and its strength and activities are shown in 
Table 18. 
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Table 13. — Strength tmH activitiei of the Motor Transport Oorpa. 



2.717 

76, 817 



Estimated expenditure 5781, 908, 462 

Efitimated bnlnnce $501. 698, 824 

OBGANIZATIOH FOB ITOHITIONS AITB SITPFLIES. 

At the beginning of the war the problem of manufacturing and 
distributing to the Army the necessary munitions and supplies was 
a staggering one. Within a very brief time upward of 60,000 con- 
tracts were to be placed requiring thousands of tons of raw material 
and employing hundreds of thousands of workmen. New plants 
were to be constructed; new designs were to be completed and 
tested; and organizations for inspection, for transportation, for 
storage and distribution had to be set up. 

To carry through this program the War Department had in- 
herited a decentralized purchasing system by which orders were 
placed and distribution made by depots scattered throughout the 
country. The first step in seeing to it that the necessary contracts 
were let and that production was carried through as required was to 
establish some central control in Washington. The small nucleus of 
officers in the Ordnance Department, the Quartermaster Depart- 
ment, the Signal Corps, the Engineer Corps, and tha Surgeon Gen- 
eral's Office immediately set about building the force that could 
handle the enormous mass of work. Office forces doubled and trebled 
in weeks and even days. 

The work was done because of the energy and skill of the Army 
officers on duty and because of the fine quality of the men who offered 
their services for carrying forward the task. Technical, professional, 
and business men came to Washington by the hundreds, ready to 
make any sacrifici' of salary or prestige, that the end might be 
achieved. 

As orders were placed and production got under way, a whole 
aeries of new problems arose. Shortages of raw materials appeared 
overnight. Factories became congested with war orders, and some 
order of priority had to be observed. As a clearing house for deal- 
ing with these problems the Council of National Defense was utilized 
and later the War Industries Board was formed. There the repre- 
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sentatives of the Army, Navy, and other departments met with 
representatives of the manufacturers and settled the knotty questions 
as they arose. 

As problems of this type became more complex and as the War 
I>epartment bureaus began to get their work in hand, a second 
step in centralizing the purchasing machinery of the Army seemed 
desirable. On January 11, 1918, Brig. Gen, Palmer E, Pierce, who 
had been representing the Army on the War Industries Board, was 
made director of purchases. His function was to give general over- 
sight to the procurement of munitions and supplies and to represent 
the Army in its relationsliips with other departments as far as 
munitions and supplies were concerned. 

Since that time there has been a constant strengthening of this 
central control. The Division of Purchase, Storage, and Traffic, 
under Maj. Gen. George W. Goethals, carries forward the work 
initiated by Gen. Pierce and in addition controls the embarkation, 
storage, distribution, and financial accounts for all Army supplies 
and munitions. 

To effect these changes and supervise the centralized activities I 
have designated an Assistant Secretary to give special attention to 
the whole problem, Mr. Edward R. Stettinius, well known for his 
management of Allied purchases in this country, served for a time 
as Second Assistant Secretary of War, with oversight of the supply 
functions of the Department. Mr. Stettinius is now serving as my 
special representative overseas in dealings with the Allied Govern- 
ments. 

Mr. Benedict Crowell, who from the beginning of the war has 
rendered incalculable service on the supply problem by his business 
ability and presevering labors, has now been named Director of 
Munitions and with Gen. Goethals has established the supply organi- 
zation of the Army on a firm basis. 

THE FIGHTINO EQUIFUENT OF THE ABM?. 

The opening of the war found the United States with essentially 
a peace-time equipment of fighting material. There was, to be sure, 
a considerable reserve stock of rifles, some of small-arms ammuni- 
tion, and a limited amount of artillery. As the plans for active 
American participation developed, however, even in these special 
cases the needs were ahead of any possible supply immediately 
available. The task of designing, securing, and caring for all items 
of fighting equipment, as well as certain types of motor equipment 
and personal equipment, falls to the Ordnance Department, and upon 
the success of that department largely depends the success of the 
actual fighting. 
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In order to meet the enormously increased burden imposed by the 
war the Ordnance Department was compelled to enlai^ its working 
force and its office space in Washington. The matter of office space 
was provided for early in 1918 by the construction of new buildings 
at Sixth and B Streets, "Washington. The enlargement of the work- 
ing force was a matter of considerable difficulty, especially in the 
ease of officers, because the technical problems of design and manu- 
facture involved are in many cases peculiar to ordnance. Candi- 
dates were selected with great care and then were trained for their 
particular work as rapidly and completely as possible in view of 
the great demands on the time and attention of the few trained 
ordnance officers available. At the close of the fiscal year 1917-18, 
the number of ordnance officers had increased to 4,618 as compared 
with 225 at the beginning of the year, but was not yet up to the fuH 
authorized number (7,013), . Corresponding increases were made in 
the numbers of enlisted men and civilian employees. As far as was 
consistent with the best interest of the service the office work in 
Washington and the routine work of inspection were performed 
by civilians, leaving the officers and enlisted men free for service in 
Prance, or at camps and cantonments. 

The work of the Ordnance Department can best be considered 
in connection with the ifene whose production it directed, and there- 
fore merges into the somewhat more general subject — the fighting 
equipment of the Army. This subject will be considered under the 
following heads: 

1. Rifles. 

2. Pistols and revolvers. 

3. Machine guns, 

4. Small arms ammunition. 

5. Artillery and Artillery ammunition. 

6. Propellants and explosives and nitrate plants. 

7. Tractors. 



At the beginning of the war "the standard Army rifle was the 
Springfield rifle, known as the Model 1903. Of these there were 
nearly 600,000 on hand and in arsenals, in the hands of the Navy and 
Marine Corps, Regular Army, Kational Guard, and schools and col- 
leges. There were also several hundred thousand of Krag-Jorgensen 
rifles (Model 1898) stored for an emergency. The Springfield and 
Rock Island Arsenals had a productive capacity of 700 a day, on 
a single eight-hour shift. Manufacturing difficulties made it im- 
possible to extend Model 1903 production sufficiently. Fortunately, 
there were available several plants which had just completed large 
orders for the Enfield rifle for the British Government. A new rifle, 
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the Model 1917, was accordingly designed. .This rifle resembled the 
British Enfleld sufficiently so Uiat the plants equipped for Enfield 
production could be rapidly converted and utilized, but the rifle was 
constructed to use the same ammunition as is used in the Model 1908 
and in machine guns and machine rifles of American manufacture. 
Production of the Model 1917 was pushed and completed rifles were 
secured before September 1, two months before the date specified in 
the contract. Table 14 shows by months and cumulatively to the end 
of each month the production of this rifle. 

Table 14. — Model 1917 riflet accepted prior to Nov. 1, 1918. 
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At the same time the production of Model 1903 rifles was con- 
tinued at an increased rate. It was necessary to devote much of the 
capacity at times to the supply of spare parts, which were required 
in large quantities to maintain the rifles on hand at the opening of 
the war. The first divisions sent to France were equipped with this 
riSe, which justified in action its reputation acquired on the rifle 
range before the war. The Model 1917 rifle was also thoroughly 
satisfactory in action. 

FISTOIf AND KEV0LVER8. 

From the beginning of the war the call for pistols was insistent. 
In this case the American Army was fortunate in having already 
designed and in production a weapon well adapted to close combat, 
and more effective than the corresponding weapons used by other 
armies. As extension of manufacturing facilities promptly enough 
to nieet the demand was impossible, a revolver was designed to use 
the same ammunition and production of a considerable quantity se- 
cured, beginning in October, 1917, Flans for increased production 
of pistols were also carried through; at the time of the signing of 
the armistice, one new plant had begun production and several others 
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were being erected. As a result of these efforts, those troops in 
France who were likely to require them for close combat were sup- 
plied with one or the other of these valuable weapons. 

I HACHTNE OUNS. 

At the beginning of the war no machine gun or machine rifle hsii 
been accepted as a permanent standard for the American Armj, 
Besides a number of Benet Mercier, Colt, Maxim, and Gatling gum 
on hand, orders were placed early in the war for 2,500 Colt and 
2,500 Lewis guns. These guns were delivered promptly and used for 
training purposes. These measures, however, did not meet 
adequately the need for ground guns, nor the need for airplane ins- 
chine guns. The latter requirement was taken care of by devoting 
to that, purpose the Marlin guns and the available production of 
Lewis guns, after the completion of the 2,500 previously mentioned. 
Provision for active guns for immediate ground use was made bj 
securing from the French a sufficient supply of Hotchkiss machine 
guns and Chauchat machine rifles. A considerable number of 
Vickers guns was secured and used in part for ground use and in 
part for equipping airplanes. It was seen at the beginning of ths 
war, however, that a standard gun was needed, which could be 
produced in quantity and would be superior in some respects to the 
older types. Accordingly, in cooperation with the Ordnance De- 
partment, Mr. John M. Browning, of Utah, the inventor of several 
earlier successful machine guns, designed three new weapons — the 
Heavy Browning machine gun, the Light Browning machine rifle, 
and the Aircraft Browning. By zeal on the part of all concerned, 
the first two were brought into production as promptly as possible, 
and quantities secured as shown in Table 15. 

Table 15. — Monthly and oumulattve acceptances. 
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These guns when issued to troops met with immediate success and 
approval from foreign officers as well as our own. A recent cable 
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from the American Expeditionary Force discusses their use in ac- 
tion as follows : 

Experience of Seventy-nlDth Division In oflenalve operations September 2S to 
October 21, Browntng machine guns. Thirteen niflchlne-^n companies en- 
gaged, weatlter conditions contlnuona rala and mud. * • • There was not 
one Instance where the guns failed to operate due to muddy and wet belts. 
• • • On the whole It may be said that the performance of the Browning 
machine gun and automatic rifle In active operation has been so satisfactory 
as to create an Insistent demand for these weapons from machine-gun nnlts 
and from division Qommanders. 

In the case of the light Browning, in fact, an increase in the allot- 
ment per company is desired ; such an increase may easily be pro- 
vided for by a continuance of the present production, if required by 
the military plans finally adopted. 

At the signing of the armistice the country possesses a stock of 
heavy Brownings sufficient to equip the American Expeditionary 
Force twice over, with a considerable margin, and a. stock of light 
Brownings sufficient to equip the American Expeditionary Force on 
the original scale. 

bm:all-arm9 ammonttion. 

A sufficient supply of small-arms ammunition has always been 
available to provide for troops in service. The complication due to 
the use of machine guns and machine rifles of French caliber has been 
successfully met. Temporary difficulties early in the war as to qual- 
ity have been overcome, in spite of the large increase in production. 
To meet the special needs of the Air Service and of anti-aircraft 
defense, new types of ammunition have been designed and produced, 
whose purpose is indicated by their names — armor-piercing, tracer, 
and incendiary. Table 16 shows the increase of production of ball 
cartridges, caliber .30 (for rifles, machine guns, and machine rifles), 
a.nd of ball cartridges, caliber .45 (for pistols and revolvers). 

Tabi* K.— Monthly production. 

[In millions of roaoda.] 



Average, first guorlar, leiS. . 



Octflbst.ms... 



ABTILLERT ANO ABTIU^RT AMMUNITION. 

The decision made in June, 1917, that for vital military reasons 
the artillery equipment of our forces in France should in general 
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conform to French or British standard calibers preTented the em- 
ployment of most of the small prewar stock of artillery in the 
United States. It further necessitated the alteration of existing 
plants and the creation of new facilities for producing the French 
models of guns and ammunition. The handicaps thus imposed upon 
the supply of munitions from the United States were outweighed 
by the simplification of equipment and supply in the field, and by 
the cooperation with foreign munition production which was ren- 
dered possible. This cooperation enabled French and British plants 
to use American materials in the manufacture of artillery and 
ammunition for the American Army and resulted in more rapid 
equipment of the Expeditionary Force than could otherwise have 
been accomplished. 

Development of manufacturing capacity in the United States 
involved the creation of new tools, new processes, and new planta 
Even the arsenals were not equipped for the manufacture of the 
calibers and models of guns adopted, and certain existing private 
plants were working on allied contracts which could not be inter- 
rupted. Of the enormous amount of additional equipment made 
necessary by expansion of the Army from its peace strength to a 
contemplated force of 5,000,000 men, the artillery and artillery 
ammunition could be improvised with least facility because the neces- 
sary processes of their ma,nufacture involved irreducible periods of 
time. 

The expansion which has been planned and effected since the 
entry of the United States into the war can be summarized as 
shown in Table 17. 

Table 17. — Bmpaiiaion in arliiler]/ equipment. 
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The production of artillery ammunition has increased to a point 
where the total weekly output of machined shells is nearly equal to 
that of Great Britain, and the delivery of complete rounds is 40 per 
cent of the British rate. The increase in production during the past 
half year is seen in Table 18. 
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Table 18. — ArttUerv ammunition of jLmertoan manufactun. 
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PROFBU^NTB AND EXPLOSIVES — NITEATB PliNTS, 

Prior to the entry of the United States into the war, a considerable 
part of the needs of the allies for smokeless powder and T.N.T. was 
being supplied from American plant capacity, which had been en- 
larged by the efforts of the allies. It tras essential that American 
plans should result in no interference with this supply. In order, 
[herefore, to cover the prospeetive needs of the artillery ammunition 
program of the United States Army, extensions and additions to 
existing capacity had to be undertaken, and plans developed for 
using- ammonium nitrate as well its T.N'.T. in loading high-explosive 
shell. As a result of the measures taken tlie supply to the allies from 
American sources was maintained and the loading of American 
ammunition was not delayed because of sliortagc of cilhcr powder 
or high explosives. Another result of these plans »'as the moi-o 
rapid development of the extensive pliints for the fixation of ntiiios- 
pheric nitrogen which were initiated by act of Congi-css in Juno, 
1916. The war has brought much nearer the dity when Ihe country 
will no longer be altogether dependent on the Chilean deposits of 
sodium nitrate for commercial and agricultural, as well as for mili- 
tary, purposes. 

ASTILLEBY TEACTOKS. 

The results of the war have also served the interests of peace in 
the development of small caterpillar tractors to replace horses used 
with heavy artillery. There have been designed and put into pro- 
duction 10-ton, 5-ton, and S^-ton tractors. Large tractors had for 
some years been used extensively in farm work, lumbering, etc., where 
heavy hauling must be done over rough ground. It is probable that 
the small tractors which have been developed under, the pressure of 
war needs will be extremely useful in tasks where a smaller unit 
would be suitable. 
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GENERAL ASFBCTS OF OBDNANCE DEPABTHENT WORK. 

To carry through the production required, new plants and plant 
extensions, to the value of about $400,000,000, have had to be erected 
under the direction of the Ordnance Department The number of 
contracts placed during the fiscal year was approximately 16,000, of 
an aggregate value of $5,000,000,000. The extension of work between 
July 1, 1917, and July 1, 1918, is indicated by the figures of Table 19. 

Table 19. — Orowth of ordnanoe operations in one t/^ar. 
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TANKS -AND TANK COBFS. 
THE TANK — A NEW WEAPON. 

Among the new fighting weapons developed in the present war 
the tank, the basic idea of which was suggested by the American 
farm caterpillar tractor, holds high place as an engine of military 
warfare. The Ordnance Department early began arrangements for 
extended tank production, and instituted experiments relating to 
changes and improvements in design. On February 18, 1918, the Tank 
Service of the National Army was authorized and placed under tlie con- 
trol of the Chief of Engineers. In expectation of the rapid growth 
of the new arm, however, and in recognition of its importance, 
under date of March 6, 1918, the organization of a separate Tank 
Corps was directed and removed from the direction of the Chief 
of Engineers. The Tank Corps was assigned the operation of tanks 
in the field and the recruiting and training of the personnel. The 
Ordnance Department remained in charge of design and production. 

ACTIVITIES OF THE T.\NK CORPS. 

On April 15, authority was granted for the enlistment or volun- 
tary induction in the Tank Corps of men between the ages of 18 
and 40 years. Men who selected the service were attracted by the 
recognized importance of tanks on the battle field, and the appeal 
of its motto, " Treat 'em Rough." Training centers were established 
in England anj France, and also in the United States, The United 
States center, at Camp Colt, Gettysburg, Pa., was later transferred 
to the old artillery training ground at Tobyhanna; and at the time 
of the signing of the armistice, Camp Polk, suitable for winter use, 
was being prepared at Raleigh, N. C. Pending quantity produc- 
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tion in the United States tanks were obtained from the French and 
British. The Tank Corps participated in the operationa of the 
American Army and has been particularly eflFective in the decisive 
fighting on the Argonne front. 

AIB SEB.TICE. 

OBOANEZATION. 

The Aviation Section of the Signal Corps, which had charge- of 
the production and operation of military aircraft at the outbreak 
of the war, was created on July 18, 1914, To assist in outlining 
America's aviation program, the Aircraft Production Board was 
appointed by the Council of National Defense in May, 1917. In 
October, 1917, the Aircraft Board, acting in an advisory capacity 
to the Signal Corps and the Navy, was created by act of Congress. 
In April, 1918, the Aviation Section of the Si^al Corps was sepa- 
rated into two distinct departments, Mr. John D. Kyan being placed 
in charge of aircraft production and Brig. Gen. W. L. Kenly in charge 
of military aeronautics. Under the powers granted in the Over- 
man bill a further reorganization was effected by presidential order 
in May, 1S18, whereby aircraft production and military aeronautics 
were completely divorced from the Signal Corps and established in 
separate bureaus. This arrangement continued until August, when 
the present Air Service, under Mr. Ryan as Second Assistant Sec- 
retary of War, was established, combining under one head the ad- 
ministration of aviation personnel and equipment. 

RAW MATERIALS BECDBED. 

One of the most important problems which confronted the air- 
craft organization from the start was the obtaining of sufficient 
spruce and fir for ourselves and our allies. To facilitate the work, 
battalions were organized under military discipline and placed in 
the fiJrests of the west coast. A Government plant and kiln were 
erected to cut and dry lumber before shipment, thus saving valu- 
able freight space. To November 11, 1918, the date the armistice was 
signed, the total quantity of spruce and fir shipped amounted to 
approximately 174,000,000 feet, of which more than two-thirds went 
to the allies. 

The shortage of linen stimulated the search for a substitute pos- 
sessing the qualities necessary in fabric used for covering airplane 
wings. Extensive experiments were made with a cotton product 
which proved sO successful that it ia now used for all types of 
training and service planes. 

To meet the extensive demands for a high-grade lubricating oil 
castor beans were imported from India and a large acreage planted 
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in this country. Meanwhile, research work with mineral oils was 
carried on intensively, with the result that a lubricant was developed 
which proved satisfactory in practically every type of airplane 
motor, except the rotary motor, in which castor oil is still preferred. 

PRODDCnON OF TRAINING PLANES AND ENGINES. 

When war was declared the United States possessed less than 300 
training planes, all of inferior types. Deliveries of improved models 
were begun as early as June, 1917, Up to November 11, 1918, over 
6,300 had been produced, including 1,600 of a type which was tem- 
porarily abandoned on account of unsatisfactory engines. 

Planes for advanced training purposes were produced in quantity 
early in 1918; up to the signing of the armistice about 2,500 were 
delivered. Approximately the same number was purchased overseas 
for training the units with the Expeditionary Force. 

Several new models, to be used for training pursuit pilots, are 
under development. 

Within three months after the declaration of war extensive or- 
ders were placed for two types of elementary training engines. 
Quantity production was reached within a short time. In all about 
10,500 have been delivered, sufficient to constitute a satisfactory re- 
serve for some time to como. 

Of the advanced training engines, the three important models 
were of foreign design, and the success ncliicved in securing quantity 
production is a gratifying commentary on (he miinufnctufing ability 
of this country. The total production up to Kovcuibei- 11 was ap- 
proximately 5^00. 

PEODUCnON OF SEIinCE PLANES. 

The experience acquired during the operations on the Mexican 
border demonstrated the unsuitability of the planes then used by 
the American Army. Shortly after the declaration of war, a com- 
mission was sent abroad to select types of foreign service planes to be 
put into production in this country. We were confronted with the 
necessity of redesigning these models to take the Liberty motor, as 
foreign engine production was insufficient to meet the great demands 
of the allies. The first successful type of plane to come into quantity 
production was a modification of the British De Havilland 4 — an 
observation and day bombing plane. The first deliveries were made 
in February, 1918. In May, production began to increase rapidly, 
and by October a monthly output of 1^00 had been reached. Ap- 
proximately 1,900 were shipped to the Expeditionary Force prior 
to the termination of hostilities. 
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The Handley-Page night bcanber, nsed extonsiroly by the British, 
was redesigned to take two Liberty motors. Parts for npproxi- 
mately 100 planes have been shipped to Eiigliind for assembly. 

Table 20 shows the status of American production of service pianos 
by quarterly periods. 

Tabie 20,— Service planes produced in the Vntted State» in 1918. 
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A total of 2,676 pursuit, observation, and day bombing planes, with 
spare engines, were delivered to the Expeditionary Force by the 
French Ciovernment for the equipment of our forces overseas. 

Considerable .progress was made in the adaptation of other types 
of foreign planes to the American-made engines, and in the develop- 
ment of new designs. The U. S. D. &A, embodying some improve- 
ments over the De Havilland 4, was expected to come into quantity 
production in the near future. The Bristol Fighter, a British plane, 
was redesigned to take the Liberty 8 and the Hispano Suiza 300 H. P. 
engines. A force of Italian engineers and skilled workmen was 
brought to America to redesign the Caproni night bomber to take 
three Liberty motors, and successful trial flights of tliis machine 
have been made. 

Several new models are under experimentation. Chief of these is 
the Le P6re two-seater fighter, designed around the Liberty motor, 
the performance of which is highly satisfactory. Several of these 
planes were sent overseas to be tested at the front 

PRODUCTION OF SERVICE ENGINES. 

In view of the rapid progress in military aeronautics, the necessity 
for the development of a high-powered motor adaptable to American 
methods of quantity production was early recognized. The result 
of the efforts to meet this need was the Liberty motor — America's 
chief contribution to aviation, and one of the great achievements 
of the war. After this motor emerged from the experimental stage, 
production increased with great rapidity, the October output reach- 
ing 4^00, or nearly one-third of the total production up to the sign- 
ing of the armistice. The factories engaged in the manufacture of 
this motor, and their total production to November 8, are listed in 
Table 21. 
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Tabu: 21.~Produotion of lAbertji motor to Nov. 8, 1918, bv Jaototie: 



Packard Motor Car Co_. 



General Motors Corporatlot 
Nordyke & Marmon Co 



8.720 
8,023 
1,554 



Of this total, 9,824 were high-compression, or Axmy type, and 
3,672 low-compression, or Navy type, the latter being used in sea- 
planes and large night bombers. 

In addition to those installed in planes, about 3,500 Liberty engines 
were shipped overseas, to be used as spares and for delivery to the 
allies. 

Other types of service engines, including the Hispano-Suiza 300 
H. P., the Bugtttti, and the Liberty 8-cylinder were under devel- 
opment when hostilities ceased. The Hispano-Suiza ISO H. P. 
had already reached quantity production. Nearly 500 engines of this 
type were produced, about half of which were shipped to France and 
England for use in foreign-built pursuit planes. 

Table 22 gives a r€sum€ of the production of service engines by 
quarterly periods: 

Table 22. — Production of tervice engines in 1918. 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN INSTRDMENTS ANO ACCESSORIES. 

Few facilities existed for the manufacture of many of the delicate 
instruments and intricate mechanisms going into the equipment of 
every battle plane. The courage and determination with which theso 
most difficult problems were met and solved will form one of the 
bright pages in the archives of American industry. 

One of the most important outgrowths of the research work which . 
the war stimulated was the development of voice command in forma- 
tion Sying by means of wireless devices. The great significance of 
this invention will be appreciated when it is realized that the leader 
of a formation has heretofore been dependent on signals for convey- 
ing instructions to the individual units of the squadron. 
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' TBAININO OF FEB80NKEL. 

After the declaration of war the construction of training fields 
proceeded with such rapidity that the demand for training equipment 
greatly exceeded the output. Since the latter part of 1917, however, 
the supply of elementary training pianos and engines has been more 
than sufficient to meet the demands, while the situation as regards cer- 
tain-types of planes foradvancedtraininghdsgreatlyimproved. Ap- 
proximately 17,000 cadets were graduated from ground schools; 
8,602 reserve military aviators were graduated from elementary 
training schools; and 4,028 aviators completed the course in advanced 
training provided in this country. Pending the provision of ade- 
quate equipment for specialized advanced training, the policy was 
adopted of sending students overseas for a short finishing course be- 
fore going into action. The shortage of skilled mechanics with suffi- 
cient knowledge of airplanes and motors was met by the establish- 
ment of training schools from which over 14,000 mechanics were 
graduated. 

At the cessation of hostilities there were in training as aviators 
in the United States 6,528 men, of whom 22 per cent were in ground 
schools, 37 per cent in elementary schools, and 41 per cent in ad- 
vanced training schools. The number of men in training as aviator 
mechanics was 2,1S4. 

FORCES AT THE FRONT. 

Early in 1918 the first squadrons composed of American personnel 
provided with French planes appeared at the front. The number 
was increased as rapidly as equipment could be obtained. On Sep- 
tember 30, the date of the latest available information, there were 32 
squadrons at the front; of these 15 were pursuit, 13 observation, and 
4 bombing. The first squadron equipped with American planes 
reached the front in the latter part of July. 

LOSSES IN BATTLE AND IN ISAININQ. 

Though the casualties in the air force were small as compared with 
the total strength, the casualty rate of the Hying personnel at the 
front was somewhat above the Artillery and Infantry rates. The 
reported battle fatalities up to October 24 were 128 and accident 
fatalities overseas 244. The results of allied and American ex- 
perience at the front indicate that two aviators lose their lives in ac- 
cidents for each aviator killed in battle. The fatalities at training 
fields in the United States to October 24 were 262. 
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COHHI88IONED AND E^CLISTED STIIEXCTII. 

On America'a entrance into the -war, the personnel of the Air 
Service consisted of 65 officers and 1,120 men. When the armistice 
was signed the total strength was slightly over 100,000, comprising 
about 20,000 commiesioned officers, over 6,000 cadets under training, 
and 164,000 enlisted men. In addition to the cadets under training, 
the flying personnel was composed of about 11,000 officers, of whom 
approximately 43i per cent were with the Expeditionary Force when 
hostilities ceased. The Air Service constituted slighUy over 5 per 
cent of the total strength of the Army. 

SIGNAL COBFS. 
ARMT COMMUNICATION. 

Never before in the history of the American Army have the ac- 
tivities of the Signal Corps been so extensive. The expansion has 
been proportionate to the increase in the siz^ of the Army. Many 
additional functions have been added and numerous new means of 
signaling developed and employed. For every division at the front 
over 500 men belong to the Signal Corps, and are engaged in establish- 
ing communication with all parts of the line. For this they utilize the 
telegraph, telephone, buzzerphone, buzzer, radio, lamps, panels, 
pyrotechnics, arm signals, flags, sound signals, runners, mounted 
orderlies, motorcycle messengers, and pigeons. 

The Signal Corps has organized behind the lines in France a com- 
plete telephone and telegraph system extending to stations in every 
area in which the American Army is engaged. Much of the line is of 
standard American construction similar to the commercial lines in 
the United States; part of the system was leased from the French 
Government, A four-conductor cable was laid across the English 
Channel, solely for American use and under Signal Corps direction. 

OTHER AcnvrriES. 

In addition to the functions performed in Army communication, 
the Signal Corps in France was engaged in other work of a related 
character. A great number of still and motion pictures of the war 
have beep made by the Photographic Unit. The Meteorological 
Service distributed to the Expeditionary Force the standard time and 
supplied daily forecasts of weather conditions, knowledge of which 
is highly essential to tactical plans. The Code Compilation Service 
has had charge of all Army codes and ciphers. 

At the outbreak of the war, there were but 2,585 officers and men in 
the Signal Corps. When hostilities were suspended it numbered over 
50,000 officers and men. Frran the beginning of the war until May, 
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1918, the Aviation Section was part of the Signal Corps; so that in 
addition to the complicated activities already cited the corps carried 
the added responsibility of organizing for the prodoction of aircraft 
and for the operation of military aeronautics. 

QUABTEBUASTEB SlIFPUES. 

EXPANSION OF THB QUABTESMASTEB COBFS. 

On June 30, 1917, the Quartermaster Corps consisted of 1,124 com- 
missioned officers, 8,446 enlisted men, and 20,500 civilian employees. 
At that time the total strength of the Army was about 250,000. Sup- 
plying, paying, and handling the accounts of a continually growing 
Army made necessary immediate expansion of the Quartermaster 
Corps. By October 15, 1918, the personnel of the corps had been in- 
creased to 11,256 commissioned officers, 200,354 enlisted men, and 
84,435 civilian employees. The number of men to be supplied at that 
time was approximately 3,500,000. 

The peace-time organization of the Quartermaster Corps proved 
inadequate to meet the demands placed upon it by the existing emer- 
gency. This was especially true regarding procurement and distri- 
bution of supplies and equipment. The policy of decentralized pro- 
curement, which had worked successfully with the small Army in 
peace times, was abandoned and the task of procurement for the 
Army was lodged in divisions: 

Clothing and Equipage Division. 

Fuel and Forage Division. 

Hardware and Metals Division. 

Remount Division. 

Subsistence Division. 

Vehicles and Harness Division. 

Motors Divisions (later the Motor Transport Corps). 

ESTABLISHMENT OF THE ZONE STSTEU. 

The stupendous problem of supply, which a year ago confronted 
the Army as an almost insurmountable obstacle has been solved and 
throughout the war the Army has been well equipped. The present 
stocks of clothing and equipage are not only sufficient for all cur- 
rent, needs but, with one or two minor exceptions, they are sufficient 
to maintain the Army in its present strength for at least one year. 

The key to the solution of the supply situation was the adoption 
of a zone system. The country was divided into zones, each with a 
central depot responsible for the supply of the camps within its 
boundary. To a marked extent it has been possible to secure pro- 
curement for each zone within its own boundaries, which has mate- 
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rially reduced the amount of transportation of supplies. When in- 
crease in stocks for any one zone has been necessary, immediate 
transfers from other depots have been possible or direct shipment of 
supplies by contractors to the depots of that zone has been arranged, 
making possible prompt equipment of troops as they came into 
service. 

In the purchase of subsistence and fuel, the enthusiastic coopera- 
tion of the Food and Fuel Administrations has proved of indispensa- 
ble assistance. Much credit is due to these organizations for the 
service they have afforded the War Department. 

The equipping of the rapidly expanding Army and maintaining 
the larger part of it in a foreign country under the most difficult 
conditions has presented many new and complex problems. These 
may be summarized as follows : 

1. To maintain reserves at depots in the United States of suffi- 
cient amounts to supply equipment and subsistence to the camps as 
needed for new men as fast as they were called into the Army, and 
to provide a steady Sow of supplies to points of embarkation to 
meet overseas requirements. 

2. To maintain stocks in camps sufficient to equip and maintain 
the troops quartered there. 

3. To build up at ports of embarkation reserves which might 
insure prompt shipment overseas of articles as requisitions were 
made by Gen. Pershing, In addition to the reserves for overseas 
shipments, stocks of clothing have been maintained at the ports, 
from which to furnish embarking soldiers new equipment as needed 
to prevent waste of cargo space which might result from embarking 
troops with clothing which would soon demand replacement. 

4. To maintain overseas supplies at ports of debarkation, at base 
and intermediate depots, and at advanced stations to adequately 
provision and equip the operating troops and the large body of 
troops behind the lines. 

Some indication of the success with which the Quartermaster 
Corps has met the situation is shown in Table 23, which gives the 
amount and distribution of some of the important articles of 
clothing and subsistence on hand November 1, 1918. 
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TABU S3.~Stocka of lelected article; Nov. 1, 1918. 
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QUARTERMASTER FUSCHABES INVOLVE IMBIENBE BUUS. 

The transactions incident to maintaining an army of 3,500^00 
men has involved the expenditure of enormous sums of money. Tables 
24, 25, and 26 show for representative items the amounts involved, 
both in. number of articles purchased and the money expended: 

Tablb 2i.—Clothini/ and eqvipage purchase». 
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Tabix 25. — Bvbsiitence and forage purchtuea. 






SubsIsMniM: 

B«ef, fresh, rrtnau 

Canned meats 

Beans, bakod 

Tomaloes, cumed 

UlUc, eTsporated 

Table 26. — Animal purchases. 
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MATERIAIi SHIF^SD OVERSEAS. 

Tables 27 and 28 show the quantity and approximate value of 
the supplies shipped overseas of some important articles : 

Table 27. — Overseas shipment, clothing and egvipage, liar. SI, 1918, to Oct. 
SI, 1918. 
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SALVAGE WORK AN IMPORTANT ECONOMT. 

In October, 1917, salvage work was introduced by the organization 
of the Conservation Branch of the Supplies Division, which shortly 
became, on account of its increasing importance, the Salvage Division, 
The work grew with extreme rapidity and was extended throughout 
the camps of the United States and in France. It has resulted in the 
elimination to a remarkable extent of waste of all items of equipment. 
During September, the latest month for which complete figures are 
available, 1,776,247 articles were repaired in tlie United States, 
4,118,757 were laundered, and waste materials valued at more than 
$1,000,000 were collected. 

With the cessation of hostilities, this work will attain even greater 
importance. Large quantities of articles which in former wars 
•would have been discarded as of too little value to reclaim will be 
salvaged, with a saving for the Government of very large amounts of 
material and money. 

TRANSFER OF QUARTERMASTER CORPS FONCTIONS. 

Recent orders have transferred the functions of procurement and 
distribution of supplies from the Quartermaster Corps to the OfBce 
of the. Director of Purchase and Storage under the Genera! Staff. 
And at the same time the activities of the Finance and Accounts Di- 
vision of the Quartermaster Corps were transferred to the OiBce of 
the Director of Finance, General Staff. In the future the Quarter- 
master Corps becomes an operating corps in the field in charge of 
labor, remount operations, and cemeterial work. 
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CHEmOAL WABVASE SERVICE. 

0A8 FIQHTINO INTRODUCED BT QEBMANS. 

The surprise use o£ gas by the Germans in 1915 forced «po:ii tbs 
Allied Armies a new form of warfare. The chemical work thus 
necessitated in the United States Army was at "first undertaken by 
a number of governmental agencies. At the very outset of our par- 
ticipation in the war Dr. Van. H, Manning offered the services and 
facilities of the Bureau of Mines to the War Department for research 
work in problems of gas warfare. The bureau was particularly fitted 
to perform this highly important pioneer work because of its exhaus- 
tive studies of poisonous gases and protection by means of masks 
made in connection with mining problems. Similar work was soon 
started at the American University laboratories. Thte development 
and production of gas masks and other articles of defense was shortly 
undertaken by the Medical Department. The production of toxic 
gases, containers, and the mechanical apparatus necessary for their 
active employment was made the task of the Ordnance .Department. 
The Corps of Engineers sent the first men into service as gas and 
flame troops. 

CHEMICAL WABFARE SERVICE ESTABLISHED. 

The first consolidation of these separate operations was made ftw 
our forces in France early in September, 1917, when the Gas Service 
of the American Expeditionary Force was established. The uniting 
of the various agencies in the United States came about by Executive 
order June 28, 1918, with the creation of the Chemical Warfare 
Service under Maj. Gen. William L. Sibert. In addition to the 
development, production, and testing of articles of gas offense and 
defense, the Chemical Warfare Service is in charge of the training 
of gas officers, the training of all troops in gas defense, and the or- 
ganization of gas troops. On November 1, 1918, the personnel of 
this service included 1,654 commissioned officers and 18,027 enlisted 



0A8 OrFENSB. 

Gas is employed in offensive operations in various ways. Attacks 
are made by the concentration of artillery fire in which gas-filled 
shell and mortar bombs are used. Effective attacks are also made with 
the so-called Livens projectors. A thousand or more of these long, 
narrow tubes containing gas-filled drums are placed underground 
in groups of about 25, from 50 to 100 yards apart, and are set off in- 
stantaneously by means of electrical connection. Grenades filled with 
gas and smoke preparations are used by the infantry in trench fight- 
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ing. The production of these projectors and mortars and the variouB 
types of containers is under the jurisdiction of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment. The production of toxic g»ses and the filling of all containers 
is the work of the Chemical Warfare Service. Gases are pro- 
duced at Edgewood Arsenal, Edgewood, Md., and at a number of aux- 
iliary plants which have been erected since the war. The progress 
made in gas production has been so satisfactory that it has been pos- 
sible not only to fill all shell and containers available and to ship 
quantities of gas to our forces overseas, but also to make large sales 
to the allies. At the signing of the armistice we were equipped to 
produce gases at a more rapid rate than France, England, or Ger- 
many. 

QAB DEFENSE. 

Through the cooperation of the various govemmenEal agencies an 
American type of mask has been developed which affords twenty 
times the protection of the German mask. Not a case is on record 
of an American soldier who has fallen victim of a gas attack when 
protected by the American mouthpiece type .of mask. Kecently pro- 
duction has commenced on the American Tissot mask, an adaptation 
of the French type, which, while equally effective, affords the wearer 
greater comfort than in the case of the mouthpiece mask by enabling 
him to breathe both through the nose and the mouth. 

Production of gas masks started in July, 1917. To November 9, 
1918, the total production of all types was over 5J million, of which 
over 4J million were suitable for overseas use and nearly 4 million 
bad been shipped to the American Expeditionary Force. In Octo- 
ber, 1918, 925,000 were completed and inspected. It was expected 
that a maximum monthly production of 1,200|000 masks would be 
attained beginning in December. 

The remarkable increase in mask production is indicated by 
Table 29. 

Table 29. — Qa» masks, production in the United States, by months. 
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The greater part of this production has been at the Grovermnent 
gas defense plant at Long Island City, N. Y. The average daily 
production there in October was approximately 24,260. 

The serious shortage of carbon for gas-mask canisters in the sum- 
mer of 1918, due to the scarcity of cocoanut shells, was relieved in a 
large measure by the cooperation of the American Red Cross In the 
vigorous campaign throughout the country for the saving of fruit 
pits and nut shells. 

When it is considered that the Chemical Warfare Service, as 
such, has been in existence for less than five months, its achieve- 
ments may be truly considered remarkable. 

OONSTBTTCTION. 

CONSTRUCTION DIVI8I0N ORGANIZED. 

Prior to the war the construction and repair of camps, canton- 
ments, and Army postg had been carried on by the Construction and 
Repair Division of the Quartermaster General's Office. After the 
declaration of war, it early became evident that this division was 
not properly organized to carry out the vast building program inci- 
dental to the housing of the new armies, and a special division for 
handling this work was created by order of The Adjutant General, 
dated May 19, 1917, and was given the name of Cantonment Division. 

On October 5, 1917, I directed that all building and construction 
during tiio present emergency be executed by this division, and on 
Itfarcli 13, 1918, the name was changed to the Construction Division 
of the Army. 

THIBTT-TWO CITIES OF 40,000 POPULATION EACH. 

The original project intrusted to the Construction Division was 
the building of 16 National Army cantonments to accommodate 
40,000 men each. This work was to be completed in 90 days, al- 
though at the time the size of the military units to be housed had 
not been determined, and most of the locations were unknown. Tq 
thft requirement was added almost immediately the task of con- 
structing 16 National Guard camps, of nearly the same size as the 
cantonments. These involved much less work as they were prin- 
cipally tent camps, but they included, nevertheless, a very large num- 
ber of buildings, and involved construction work which was in it- 
self, in view of the time limitation, an almost staggering task. 

In spite of the stupendous difficulties involved, the entire housing 
enterprise was completed practically on sclicdule, constituting one 
of the most remarkable accomplishments of the war. 
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to self-sacrifice, but they have been none the less soldiers and have 
contributed in no small way to whatever success has attended our 
arms. 

The great civilian agencies, notably the Young Men's Christian 
Association, the Young Women's Christian Association, the Knights 
of Columbus, the Salvation Army, the American Library Associa- 
tion, the War Camp Community Service, and the Jewi^ Welfare 
Board, have served the young manhood of America with a helpful- 
ness which passes all description. They have added the touch of 
home and affectionate interest. They have given comfort and di- 
version, they have helped to create and preserve the spirit of manli- 
ness and dignity of behavior and thought which have characterised 
our Army, and they have led our home communities in the forma- 
tion of an environment in which alone such an Army could have been 
created. Perhaps one of the great gains of this war to us as a people 
will be found to be an added sense of community power which, 
when the war is over, will leave us with knowledge based on expe- 
rience of the possibility of higher levels of living. America under 
tlie inspiration of this war need has demonstrated how much it is 
possible to do by common effort for the common benefit, and when 
the valor of our Army is remembered with pride and delight it 
will be a constant inspiration to us as a people to take the necessary 
pains to ennoble and strengthen the lives of the young in order that 
they may be as valiant in the contests of peace as they have been 
brave and sufficient in the contests of war. I am persuaded that we 
are baptized with a new spirit, have discovered new energies in our- 
selves and look to a higher destiny and finer achievements by reason 
of the whole-heartedness with which we as a people have set our- 
selves above the though of self and competition for reward, and de- 
voted ourselves to the vindication of great ideals. 

I have refrained in this report from making specific recommenda- 
tions for future legislation for two reasons. In the first place, the 
signing of the armistice has not formally closed the war. We have 
at present a great military establishment which can not be im- 
mediately dissolved, and the activities of the Department for some 
time at least must be concerned with what we have. In the second 
place, the peace conference is about to assemble and the military 
' needs of the United States can not be prudently assessed until that 
conference shall have determined the future international relations 
of the world. The Department will present to_ the Congress a plan 
for the maintenance of a Eegular Army which shall continue as the 
nucleus of any future military establishment, pending the time 
when the experience through which we have gone can be digested 
and the future needs of the Nation maturely considered. In any 
case it is clear that the education of officers and a constant study of 
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the science of warfare will be necessary, and it is my hope that the 
great Military Academy at West Point can be supplemented by an 
enlargement and broadening of the special schools which are at 
present organized bat should be made to take on more the character 
of postgraduate courses and to develop and train research special- 
ists in the several arms. This subject, however, is one upon which 
casual comment is not helpful and I refer to it only because it seems 
the one clear indication from our expraience as to our future pohi^. 

This war has developed the need for new technical services in the 
Army, notably those dealing with aircraft, chemical warfare, and 
transportation, and the scale of military operations has led to the 
establi^unent of a Division of Statistics and Information, which 
ought to become a permanent part of our military organization. 
This will follow as a matter of course. The organization of the 
General Staff has now given us a staff system wbich has stood the 
test of mobilization and war, and in the future the function of the 
General Staff will be more clearly apprehended and its processes in 
times of peace more accurately based upon exact knowledge statist 
tically recorded. 

In conclusion, I beg permission to refer with grateful appreciation 
to the services rendered to the War Department and to the American 
Army by the officers of the armies of Great Britain, France, and 
Italy, who were generously sent by their Governments to assist in 
the training of American troops, and with their expert technical 
knowledge to assist in the development of war materiel. If I may 
single out for particular eonmient one feature of this great enterprise, 
I desire to express through you ihe appreciation of the War Depart- 
ment and of the Army to the Navy Department and the Navy. The 
men of these sister services have braved together the perils of actual 
war, and the Army is happy to share with the men of the Navy and 
the Marine Corps the glory of having served together and with 
success in the cause of the country. 

BespectfuUy submitted. 

Nbwton D. Baksb, 

Seoretasry of 'War. 
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, Ta^ipf .^uTui^ry., of ..Uie.brgajiizatioo tfnit^ppe^'afiQiiSQf ^ Amejri- 
jc^tt, J^i^pediuooa^ ^ Force froiti^ Jla. j 12^, ■, 1917, /uijtil .,£lie." §i^liig- pf 
'_,_thB. ainusfee.-N'oyeiuber- 11, .,1918., ;llursuaJitT.ta',y()Uj; in^iftuctions, 
immediately iipon "reqeivjiig jay ordecs I selected. a small stftftrafld 
proceeded to Europe in order to tecome familiar with conditions 
at the earliest possible ^Qoi^nt, , , ^ , - 

The warmth of our reception in England and France was only 
^.equaled , by., t^e r^^iness of the w^minanders in chief of the.-vet- 
;.eran ajmi^! of .tEe.ADiea and their, staffs. to place tHgir. exp.eneQce 
J at our disposal., .In consultation with them Uia most effective 
^ means of "cooperation of effort was considered. With French and 
. Britiati armies. ,at their maximiyn .strength, apd-ajl efforts to dJB- 
. possess tlie. eiiemy fro.m his .'firmly intrenched positions in Beliipm 
■ ,.^pdr France failed,- it was qecessa^ ,to. plan for an Anierfeau .force 
adequate .to.tnrft tea scale in.faYorpf.the Allies, Taking account of 
therstrength. of the .central powers at that ii;ne, the immepsjty ef t^e 
!.proiblera which confcQnted us coijld ha;rdly be overestimated.. The 
-.first requi^te bieing an pr^rii^iion. that could .g^ve iotellig^int 
.direcUoQ td-iefforj^, tfie f orpuiJilon ■ of a; Genial Staff occupied piy 
iearlj!"attehiion...'.^V , .. '. . ^- ". ; . . . ." ..\_- \ . . ; 

-^'■.■- •■t'- ;■ ■ ■ 7 ■ r' ■■-.:: Gssmaa. na/v: i - .'.. --■-.- ,■■ ■ f-i 

.: : A^ weH ^i^wiiaid/.GenBttd Staff fthcoagh'WMA ^^ae, aajpimtuider 
-iBxetciises -htsifnnc^ns is eesuitial to t successful modern ani^. 
. .HbwCTaricapable okt "divisdeni: leiir-'battfilitm, and cair -cbmp^ies 
?Aff an^,*: iBQcoese wbuJd' bfe iiapassibls wii^tit thorwughiy -coDnfi- 
i-«ite3 endeaTnr.! :fti:6eB«al "Staiff bvoEDdhr^rgonized &i>d timiiied 
.■:for WTtriMBi .tm* iiitherCo exi8ted''ih oac Apmy.: Under- the Gdm- 
.wasnAa^ia Ghieff this staff- must ^cariy ant" l^e ^oKcy^and fK»ct 
'Hie:details':of':admiiiistra(nonv giiimiy, pinnarationv ^smd 'operations 
^of: itke -Aemy Bs a^whotei ^with' nil- special bruidiee and- boreoas 
subject to its control. As models to aid us we had the veteran Fiwioh 
-Genera;! Stfcff and ths experience of the":Britiah"who'had- ajmifarly 
.lormodran (ffganizationtn'meetthe deaatTids of ar great arniv. .By 
-eeiedingr f reiii< eaeli: titai f utuves iiest- adapted'to "our basic' opganizii- 
^tJOB^-^iMi {qrtified by onr own ea^y~experi«Ke in tlw icsr, the de- 
T.TSli^mHit of mirgreEtOsnersl Staff Hystem was eompleted. -- 
• . Kie^^Jeneffat Staff - is -nainraiiy ffivided mtb- 'five -groups; each 
-with' its c^ief who - is~ an nsfflstant tcr the-Ghief of the Oleneiril 
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Staff. 6. 1 is in charge oi organization and eq^uipment of troo^ 
replacements, tonnage, priority of overseas shipment, the auxil- 
iary welfare association and cognate subjects j G. S has censor- 
ship, enemy intelligence, gathering and disseminating information, 
preparation of maps, and all similar subjects; G. 3 is charged with 
all strategic studies and plans, movement of troops, and the super- 
vision of combat operations ; G. 4 coordinates important questions of 
supply, construction, transport arrangements for combatj and of the 
operations of the service of supply, and of hospitalization and the 
evacuation of the sick and wounded; G. 5 supervises the various 
schools and has general direction and coordination of education and 
training. 

The first Chief of Staff was Col. (now Maj. Gen.) Junes G. 
Harbord, who was succeeded in May, 1918, by Mai. Gen. James 
W. McAndrew. To these pfficers, to the deputy Cimef of Staff, 
and to the assistant Chiefs of Stan, who, as heads of sections, aided 
them, great credit is due for the results obtained not only in perfect-, 
Jng the General Staff organization but in applying correct prmciples 
to the multiplicity of problems that have arisen. 

ORGANIZATION AND TRAINING. 

After a thorough consideration of allied organizations it was 
decided that our combat division should consist of four regiments 
of infantry of 3,000 men, with three battalions to regiment and 
four companies of 250 men each to a battalion, and of an artil- 
lery brigade of three regiments, a machine-gun battalion, an engi- 
neer regiment, a trench-mortar battery, a signal battalion, wagon 
trains, and the headquarters staffs and military police. These, 
with medical and otiier units, made a total of over 28,000 men, or 
practically double the size of a French or German division. Each 
corps would normally consist of six divisions — four combat and one 
depot and one replacement division — and also two regiments of 
cavalry, and each army of from three to five corps. With four divi- 
sions fully trained, a corps could take over an American sector with 
two divisions in line and two in reserve, with the depot and replace- 
ment divi^ons prepared to fill the gaps in the ranks. 

Our purpose was to prepare an integral American force which 
should be able to take the offensive in every respect. Accord- 
ingly, the development of a self-reliant infantiy by thorough drill 
in the use of the rifle and in the tactics of open warfare was 
almys uppermost The plan of training after arrival in France 
allowed a division one month for acclimatization and instruction in 
small units from battalions down, a second month in quiet trendi 
sectors by battalion, and a third month after it came out of the 
trenches when it should be trained as a complete division in war of 
movement. 

YeiT early a system of schools was outlined and started, which 
should have the advanti^ of instruction by officers direct from 
the front. At the great school center at Langres, one of the first 
to be organized, was the staff school, where the principles of 
general staff work, as laid down in our own organization were taught 
to carefully selected officers. Men in the ranks, who had shown quali- 
ties of leadership, were sent to the school of candidates for commis- 
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sions. A school of the line taught younger officers the principles of 
leadership, tactics, and the use of the different weapons. In the artil- 
lery school, at Saumur, young officers were taught the fundamental 
principles of modem artillery; while at Issondun an immense plant 
was built for training cadets in aviation. These and other schools, 
witji their well-considered eurriculums for training in every branch 
of our organization, were coordinated in a manner best to develop 
an efficient Army out of willing and industrious young men, many 
of whom had not before known even the rudiments of military 
technique. Both Marshal Haig and Gen. Petain placed officers and 
men at our disposal for instructional purposes, and we are deeply 
indebted for the opportunities given to profit by their veteran ex- 
perience. 

AMERICAN ZONE, 

The eventual place the American Army should take on the 
western front was to a large extent influenced by the vital ques- 
tions of communication and supply. The northern ports of France 
were crowded by the British Armies' shipping and supplies while 
the southern polls, though otherwise at our service, had not ade- 
quate port facilities for our purposes and these we should have to 
build. The already overtaxed railway system behind the active front 
in northern France would not be available for us as lines of supply 
and those leading from the southern ports of northeastern France 
would be unequal to our needs without much new construction. 
Practically all warehouses, supply depots and regulating stations 
must be provided by fresh constructions. While France offered us 
such material as she had to spare after a drain of three years enor- 
mous quantities of material had to be brought across the Atlantic. 

With such a problem any temporization or lack of deflniteness 
in making plans might cause niilure even with victory within 
our grasp. Moreover, broad plans commensurate with our na- 
tional purpose and resources would bring conviction of our power 
to every soldier in the front line, to the nations associated with us in 
the war, and to the enemy. The tonnage for material for necessary 
construction for the supply of an army of three and perhaps four 
million men would require a mammoth program of shipbuilding at 
home, and miles of dock construction in France, with a correspond- 
ing large project for additional railways and for storage depots. 

All l^ese considerations led to the inevitable conclusion that if we 
were to handle and supply the great forces deemed essential to win 
the war we must utilize the southern ports of France — Bordeaux, 
La Pallice, St. Nazaire, and Brest — and the comparatively unused 
railway systems leading therefrom to the northeast. Generally 
speaking, then, this would contemplate the use of our forces against 
the enemy somewhere in that direction, but the great depots of sup- 
ply must be centrally located, preferably in the area included by 
Tours, Bourges, and Chateauroux, so that our armies could be sup- 
plied with equal facility wherever they might be serving on the west- 
ern front 
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■■■'■^ri'b«ild*piSUiih'b'avs^rh:tRfei^'wet*4alehteff')iieri'in't^^ 

^lCi»nJlifeiri(SH'irtfi«#d'*oP ^**ei^>4ftWi<^Workihvi«-ped'irfiai!WWg aftd 
■'.Binna^ittg «K*'ot-g4ifiijidtitin'hkfe9s«f|i*'tio'hkhdIe' a«a"'(r^il^()tt 'sjifth 

■'.dft*6f6hrefi;ak#tW'Sef«i!*i#B^ipflJ^feinb4dMe<6'&ia^^ 

material in the conduct of active operations, .'•in''. ' "i 

As to organization, all the administrative and supply services, 

except The Adjutant Genet-fl'd, Iri^S(S6r General's, and Judge Advo- 
cate General's Departments which remaip at general headquarters, 
^feve'be^fi"lrahypeilred'.trt' Ae Wf^d^WW-tel^ bf "the' Ber«*fe'o* sWfcblies 
"#f Or^fl^S'ufidir* cbmiMHBih^'aAferStii^WpenSibfe'Cb fH«%>riiMtiafer 

■•lH''aM{ff'R*<'afiTM¥f*f'th8'^;ni1iMqa^fe'(:^f^fQua'rtWNiastfe^,'C*ief 
''®iiii'geori[iGliiefS?gMai'C)ffiW,'i(JM4fo?Ora^a 






"'^flpri'I oi T^rBTisportHtidM'Wi''!4H 'tAa*' affeets such riiatti-H?.' '^tid ttie 
■■ehief En^»i{4i^"W (ill-*ftli«utfa-*if"ttdmirtistlrati(*-aria-strt)ftlyr'(rt-e 
■■isibitfaiwitc CtPBia' CofcnteMfflHt BtBttal'Of Ihe-Sfef** ill sipW. 
• WHU.'-aanWWI'W i'St»#"»<il!cTiW'»rg!ilii?(a'**r.lhe pltrpo*; is 

'thlsfgSH'WiffiJl*) »aitffiist*tlff<*btfaiWh«tiOT at all thB«(i'98^Vlcfe."■ 
-'■ " Iho trinswWfii* atbarfliiftft BHUh- »ii Seriffee 'of BtiB^"dW»s 

theHip?i*ati*Mi, -mii^l1teB^*^i'kftyl^on?*rtitetion of railt^arii. tKp (mera- 
"t!t>W0ft<i'nlh»i«)th*'h*WJaifiKaiaii«;ai1dt!T»Usl)()Tt!l«(fiit)Fi«ate- 
■'rf!tIto*'!^(?hbii5fes'6r*6'«he''Mifl?, ■Tft'funcHoiis frtiitei n^deSsittV the 

■WoslHtitittafo «t««i«!*!fl'Bef««IM oW (jrganiJaHirf 'and' »M* of (Jle 
■■■■FWTtiefti tvHh 'tfiypi'aWioSrttSJpW *hSt onr tj-ftnteportattofti departfrtent 
"Ii89 W*« iW't«iniptW4'*«l*WW'lJii?'iipA-l(tfb(« Jf MWWi'Wn- 
'';»«*?" OA.te*iftlVllab*i«»"Uiiaef ijj sh|»rti>ge rtf 'iWlfe sl&ltSe 
•''trin^srflWofenaiiMtfetetf'liils H6»lttMSM°l»e4 'sSl#T)*'"M«»t 

"Ba«d^(«*««iioi)nftf»w»«ai(»Bfi».« ■'■■■.■■■.- .■'^■"" "v" ■•'■■;ii''i| 

-l"i'n!e-"1?8g(i4tt''G*jfS'ft«hMd''y«h'yr'i*nai*(!ffBn'/'»crWWs 
ligM'«il<«^ijiM''K)ahS;: 'Ft-Wjifillinhtid aH9 eoost«i*a WiiMhv 

OBf Bb/fliait'T«(*?W«WBf'li«SltI'«''!«i«Wis6 Sffirafe'de'tiHS-atlifTrei- 
•zllWj'MSntltfW'nWa BiWlVi liS!iiS«i'1rtiltap~rab1e JjostjitaTs Xrfd %fr- 
I'lKMH fri'WWBMifWWa'ti* FHimfe'iThWf-prdjW'.'liaW iffl'Bfcli S*- 

^fewwitT diwsefikftpiiii vtcimmmt *»*;■ ■'XwWfefW'aw.. 

t«t«UlldlWlSe™^**' Cl)WlJiB'Wt'<llfj#.*(i!j,t)a«''M fl#'«»a»6r 
■■IrM'ttiiftHytteBoftifcai'r-"""''''"'', "■'" ■>■ "--.1-5 •ni..- v,,».Ti ■iiii 

V' W'm<*t tiw'siiftttiiSe tiii/sii^faftst'frtjtn'ifnttiavdni ttCHcK'af 

-'4MppUS;''the-'«i)»si#ltalMfe"r>f'<Hfe''m*SMt'!i5Bi*1»'*Kliai^ 
lwwe'cbrtst4*B¥ i«"Wli'««i «f 'IA«H»We "mittrial kiid' »ljjJ)Hei'>in 
Enrope, In order to coordinate these pnrchnses and to prei'e^f eb%Ti- 
petition between onr departments, a preneral purchasing agency was 
created early in onr experience to coordinate niir purchases and. 
if possible, indnce onr Allies to apply the principle among the Allied 
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5aiT for ite conduct in the modern sense. Among our most im- 
portant deficiencies in miV^fi^'We^UV ' " ' ' ' 
In order, to meet 
At <)«8t'8f'Hi« 
sa»l'MSlllW' ' 
hi»*it«Brs,^fiffl 



^ 'k^ttlery, aviation, and tanlcs. 




. „S*iii'll*>^iB&-Wff fioirlMhS'fliliif'' Jill 
«**«Mliaie'»3™i'!KM(\'>il<raW^pirS»B 



_,„ , ,...-,, ImtiiiSriSH' . 

»:';lT*rai«^AiyrBri|Ji«'fe4i«aM'WWPaH''<^*itf'*i 
?l)i'«affl8n'WB1«dM^WT'lS©^%rfld''ffli!''&erjg£ 

" -■'■«He»i,«liM»fe»:i* teffi'S'mifiiVtfir We 



ftt*«>liWii'ffi'p)d*c*8n'M^ 

It should be fnllTrcafflSd Wat M'Wliiibl'OWelMlfflfittfe awl Js 
takeii'il riOS liUSSl afeAdSMTiW feeil nJMjt afeiJtBito g»e us 
eAft" biMjM'SlftlsWiHW iA'tHtlihii* 'A# 'dMBfeciiiS '!«'»(«* IB '><ai 
V iifjklW *Mccl«:i". (fcr ■•*fW*if«;tf»«'TOlici' W 'ilftfnisS, 

.iviAft'Sffl Hps-wiii'MMftil 3»<!'*TO f«t «Bt'«li?iBa»«tiie 

'H dfe'6nf Wftfi4i>lK<**«« fti''tftiiJiffir(S"f4'«W"H»«qr»fc- 

wflSj'&iiipiai^gtKa'ifflifficS.m ii!3m''ii''mM'M''tsjm ' 
■■;Tts'waWM^h«'Hfte»fi«9fe('iiij''rfeai««>pB#iJi^ 

W'WChlM tS'%lis"a«IAit'iili9'MBW'ffid'WidWa <>j;;jSB»i8n 
^i>o came to Fr ■ ■> • . ., • , . .m.'. 

pfriodi'ol fei^e .-. ..„ ^ -ti: - ^ — ~i r- 

tips. ^mj! WaliiSiii^'thht'tfie StaiidaW of cohdud: thkt should; Be 
Hablished for tliem must liave a permanent influence in their lives 
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and on the character of their future citizenship, the Red Cross, the 
Young Men's Christian Association, Knights of Columbus, the Sal- 
vation Army, and the Jewish Welfare Board, aa auxiliaries in this 
work, were encouraged in every possible way. The fact that our 
soldiers, in a land of diflferent customs and language, have borne 
themselves in a manner in keeping with the cause tor which they 
fought, is due not onlv to the efforts in their behalf but much more 
to other high ideals, their discipline, and their innat« sense of self- 
reject. It should be recorded, however, that the members of these 
welfare societies have been untiring in their desire to be of real 
service to our officers and men. The patriotic devotion of these repre- 
sentative men and women has given a new significance to the Golden 
Rule, and we owe to them a debt of gratitude that can never be repaid. 

COMBAT OPERATIONS. 

During our periods of training in the trenches some of our divi- 
sions had engaged the enemy in local combats, the most important 
of which was Seicheprey by the Twenty-sixth on April 20, in the 
Toul sector, but none had participated in action as a unit. The 
First dirifflon, which had passed through the preliminary stages of 
training, had gone to the trenches for its first period of instruction 
at the end of October and by March 21, when the German offensive 
in Picardy beean, we had four divisions with experience in the 
trenches, all of which were equal to any demands of battle action. 
The crisis which this offensive developed was such that our "occupa- 
tion of an American sector must be postponed. 

On March 28 I placed at the disposal of Marshal Foch. 
who had been agreed upon as Commander in Chief of the Allied 
Armies, all of our forces to be used as he might decide. At his request 
the first division was transferred from the Toul sector to a position 
in reserve at Chaumont en Vexin. As German superiority in num- 
bers required prompt action, an agreement wan reached at the Abbe- 
ville conference of the Allied premiers and commanders and myself 
on May 2 by which British shipping was to transport 10 American 
divisions to the British Army area, where they were to be trained and 
equipped, and additional British shipping w»s to be provided for as 
many divisions as possible for use elsewhere. 

On April 26 the First Division had gone into the line 
in the Montdidier salient on the Picardy battle front. Tactics had 
been suddenly revolutionized to those of open warfare, and our 
men, confident of the results of their training, were eager for the 
test. On the morning of May 28 this division attacked the command- 
ing German' position in its front, taking with splendid dash the 
town of Cantigny and all other objectives, which were organized 
and held steadfastly against vicious counterattacks and galling artil- 
lery fire. Although local, this brilliant action had an electrical 
effect, aa it demonstrated our fighting qualities under extreme battle 
conditions, and also that the enemy's troops were not altogether 
invincible. 

The Germans' Aisne offensive, which began on May 27, 
had advanced rapidly toward the River Mame and Paris, and 
the Allies faced a crisis equally as grave as that of the Picardy 
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offensive in March. Again everv available man was placed at Mar- 
shal Foch's difli>03al, and the Tnird Division, which had just come 
from its preliminary trainins in the trenches, was harried to the 
Mame. Its motorized machine-gun batttdion preceded the other 
units and successfully held the brid^head at the Mame, opposite 
Chateau-Thierry. The Second Division, in reserve near Montdidier, 
was sent by motor trucks and other available transport to check the 
progress of the enemy toward Paris. The Division attacked and 
retook the town and railroad station at Boureeches and sturdily held 
its ground against the enemy's best guard divisions. In the battle 
of Belleau Wood, which followedj our men proved their superiority 
and gained a strong tactical position, with far greater loss to the 
enemy than to ourselves. On July 1, before the Second was relieved, 
it captured the village of Yaux with most splendid precision. 

Meanwhile our Second Corps, under Maj. Gen. George 
W. Bead, had been organized for the command of our divisions 
with the British, which were held back in training areas or 
assigned to second-line defenses. Five of the ten divisions were with- 
drawn from the British area in June, three to relieve divisions in Lor- 
raine and the Vosges and two to the Paris area to join the group of 
American divisions which stood between the city and any farUier 
advance of the enemy in that direction. 

The great June- July troop movement from the States was 
well under way, and, although these troops were to be given some 
preliminary training before being put into action, their very 
presence warranted the use of all the older divisions in the con- 
ndence that we did not lack reserves. Elements of the Forty-second 
Division were in the line east of Rheima against the German offensive 
of July 15, and held their ground nnfiin(£ingly. On the right dank 
of this offensive four companies of the Twenty-eighth Division were 
in position in face of the advancing waves of the German infantry. 
The Third Division was holding the bank of the Mame from the 
bend east of the mouth of the Surmelin to the west of M^zy, opposite 
Chateau Thierry, where a large force of German infantry sought to 
force a passage under support of powerful artillery concentrations 
and under cover of smoke screens. A single regiment of the Third 
wrote one of the most brilliant pages in our military annals on this 
occasion. It prevented the crossing at certain points on its front 
while, on either flank, the Germans, who had gained a footing, 
pressed forward. Our men, firing in three directions, met the Ger- 
man attacks with counterattacks at critical points and succeeded in 
throwing two German divisions into complete confusion, capturing 
600 prieoners. 

The great force of the German Chateau Thierry offensive estab- 
lished the deep Mame salient, but the enemy was taking chances, 
and the vulnerability of this pocket to attack might be turned 
to his disadvantage. Seizing this opportunity to support my 
conviction, every division with any sort of training was made 
available for use in a counter-offensive. The place of nonor in the 
thrust toward Soissons on July 18 was given to our First and Second 
Divimons in company with chosen French divisions. Without the 
usual brief warning of a preliminary bombardment, the massed 
French and American artillery, firing by the map, laid down its 
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roiling barrage at dawnwhUe the -infahtiy began its ehargft. The 

■ tactical handlins^ of our "troops under tbese tiyiag coi^itibnS was 

■ excellenl throiignout theactioh' -The en«ny feought up^large hum- 
ors of r^eePiW and made 'ft stubborn defense Iroth'-wifti machine 

■ guns and artillery, bnt through five days'-fi^ting the Fifst D^ision 
eontiniied to advance nntil it had. gained the heigid» Almve'Seissons 
and captured the village of BerzjMe-Bec, The SeCOTid I)ivifii(!fe took 
Beau Kepaire farm and Vierzy in a very raprd-advance aiMi ipeaehed 
a position in frontofTignv atlfeeend of ^^seKMJnd i^y. The&f two 
aiTisions-captiir^ 7,000 pnaoners- and «v^r 100 pieces of artill^y. 

■"The-'Twerity^xth- Divisidnj' wtiidi, with.i a FreMb- d8TiM<H), 
was nhder co&ilntfnd of oiir First Coffs, 'acted as « pivdt'of tiiel 
movement "t&lrS.ra': Soissbns. -Oh^the l8th- it took tfie"tH,lage 
"of Torcy ■ whil^, Hhe ■ Third -Division whS crossing the ' Mtme 
-in pdreuft of ih& i^ring enemj. ' The Tvs^nty-sixth attaitibed'-affsnn 
■on-th^SlstJ-a'ndthe^nemy^withdrewpast the Chateau Thieny-^ris- ; 
■«(ms ipoad.' '"nie Thf^d Division^ conttnuirig its progress, twifc-the 
""heigTits of Mont St. Piffe and the villageB of "GMrteVes and Jaul- 1 
'giriine'in tiie 'face 6f both machifte-gTin and artiSeiT fire: : ■ | 

On the 24th; after the Germans had ' fallen back fitHn I 
Trugny and Epieds, our Forty-second Division, "whicb had been ! 
brought 5ver from the Champagne, relieved the Twehty-eixtH *nd. 
fighting its way through the Foret de-F&re, overwhelmed the nest of 
machine guns m its patK- By the 27th it had reached 'the Ouraj, 
whence the Thifd and Fourth Divisions were already advancing, 
while the French divisions- with whiclr we "wfere coaperating were 
moving forwaM at olher points. - ' - " 

The - Third Division had niade its " advance into . Soncheres 
Wood On the 2Bth" and was relieved^ for rest ly a Brigade of 
the Thjrty-sef^nd. The' Forty-second and~ Thirty-second Tmder- 
took the tasl^ of conquering the heights beyond Cierges, the Forty- 
second capturipg Sergy and the Thirty-second capturing Hill 280. 
both- American' divisions Joining in the pursuit of the enemy to the 
'Vesle," and' thus" the" Operation of reducing the 'salient "waa finished. 
MeimWhile the Fofty-seeond wasreHevecT by the Fourth at Ch^rr- 
'Chsrtreuve, -'aiid'fhe Thirty-seewrd by the Twenty -eigK^,- while the 
■S"eveirj^-3ev«ith Division tbot ufr a tfogitioTi on the 'Vesle.- ; TTie 
■operations of tftese divisiohs'ort the Vesle were imder fhe Third 
'Corps, 'Maj-^ehlRobert'Ij. Biillard, commanding. - ' - - 

- ■ " 'i . - - ■ ""BATrU! OP 8T. SflHlaL. * ' " '• --'"-'■ 

' "With the' reduction' of" the Marne salient we^ cohid-' ^ook 
.^rward'-to the' concentration of oiir divisions -in our own zone. 
'In view 6f-th"e "fOrfhcomiiig operation" against "tlie St^-'Mihi*': 
"salient, which had loiig" been planned as otli' first-offensive action on > 
lai^ scale, the First Army was organized on August 10 'under "mjr per- 
sonal eommaiid. While American units had held different divisional 
and iSbrps sectors along the w^terti front, tberehad riot been'ap to 
this' time, 'tor 'Obyious reasoiis, a distinct Anierican seqtor; but, a. 
view of fije important parts the American forees 'were now to plaj- 
it was necessary to take ovep a permanent jiortion of the line. Ac- 
cordingly, on August 30. the lino lipginning at Port siir Seille. 
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east of the Moselle and extending to the west through St. Mihiel, 
thence north t$ » pomt opposite Ver^uD-. was placed under. mjr com- 
mand. ' The -Am^lScaii sector, was afterwards extended across the 
Meuse to- the western edge of the-Argonne Forest, and included the 
Second iQolenial Frwida, whieh heldthe point of the salient, and the 
Sev^itetrnth-Freneli Corps, which occupied i^e heights aBove Verdun. 

Tlw. ^):epacft(ion ^for « complitiated .operation against .the 
foraocudstbie def^BeSf in front o?f ..us iacluded, the- asBemblUig of 
divisibne and of cjirps and army . artiUerj, transport, aircraft, 
t!inksrannA>iiI^cee, the location of hiospitalsrand the molding togethfu: 
of all ©f tbe eleanantg of a great moiJeiin army with its, own raiUieads, 
supplied.dJrdctly.hyour own S^yiee.of SwBply. ^he concentr^ticai 
frar this operation, which was tQ,ba a surprise, involved the moye- 
mentymo^Jyiafr night, of ajHsroximately 600,000 troopsj (ipd rflquired 
for its suxMsets-the /nosteareful utt^ntion to ever^ detaiL 

TheFrencK were generous in giving us assi^tajice in corps and 
army artillery, with its personnel, and we were confident from the 
start of our superiority over the eneiny in guns of all calibers. 
Our heavy guns were aWe to reach Metz and to interfere seriously 
with German rail movements. The French Independent Air Force 
was ^|laced under- my . oGinunand which-, together with f;he 3ritigh 
bombui^ squadrons -and our air forces,. gaveus the largest assembly 
of ayiaticHi. that had' xyer been engaged in one opecation on the 
weaberH fpont. -^ ■-.■'. ■ 

Fivm-Iics Epargos' aCound the nos^ of _the salient at St. Mihiel - 
to- the Moselle 51iver the line wae roughly 40 milifs )dng and sit-;. 
uated'. on: romBiaading ground greaUy _ strengthjaned ■ by Artificial 
de&n&e3..:-Our First. Corps.' (Eighty -second, Ninetieth. Fifth, and 
Second iBivisions) under comuHind of Maj- Gen. Hunter Liggett,, 
restnifig its pight (M Eont-a*Mous90n, with its- left joining our 
Third 63^3 (tfie Ei^ty-nindi. Forty-$econd, and First I)ivieio;ns), 
under Maj. Gen. Joseph T. Dickman, inline to': ^ivray, were to- 
swing in toward VigneuUes on the pivot of the Moselle River for 
the itiitial aasault. From Xivray to Mouilly the Second Colonia] 
French ■Gorps was in line in thS- center and our .Fifth Corps, under 
commandor Maj. Gen, GteOr^e H;„ Cameron, :with our Twenty-sixth 
Division and a Freiich division- at the western, base of the salient, 
were" to attack three siifficiilt hills^-Les Eparpes, Coinbres, and-Amar- 
amthe.". Qur First Corps had in reserve the Seventy-eighth piyision,- 
our Fourth -Corps the Third Division, and our First Army the Thirty- 
fifth and Jfinety-first DiviaoiK, with the Eightieth and Thirty-third 
available, Ifi should be understood that our corps organizations are 
very elastic, and that we haveatiio time had permanent assignments . 
of divisions to oorpa. _, ._ 

After four hours artillery preparation, the seven American divi- 
sions inthe front line advanced at 5 a; m., on September 12, assisted 
bv a limited number of tanks manned partly by Americans and 
partly by the French. These divisions^ accompanied by groups 
of wire "outtera and others anhed with bangaltfre torpedoes, went 
through the sucoesaive "bands of barbed wire that protected the 
enemy's- -front line and- support trenches, in irresistible waves. on 
schedwle- time, la-eaking dawn:^ll defense of an enemy demoralized 
by the great volume of our artUlerj' fire and ,our sudden approach . 
out of ^he f(^. : 
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Our First Corps advanced to Thiaucourt, while our Fourth Corps 
curved back to the southwest through Nonsard. He Second Colo- 
nial French Corps mad© the slight advance required of it on 
verj- difficult ground, and the Fifth Corps took its three ridges and 
repulsed a counter attack. A rapid march brought reserve regi- 
ments of a Division of the Fifth Corps into VigneuUes in the early 
morning, where it linked up with patrols of our Fourth Corps, clos- 
ing the salient and forming a new line west of Thiaucourt to Vig- 
neuUes and beyond Fresnes-en-Woevre. At the cost of only 7,000 
casualties, mostly light, we had taken 16,000 prisoners and 443 guns, 
a great quantity of material, released the innabitants of many vil- 
lages from enemy domination, and established our lines in a position 
to threaten Metz. This signal success of the American First Army 
in its first offensive was of prime importance. The Allies found they 
had a formidable army to aid them, and the enemy learned finally 
that he had one to reckon with. 

MEUSE-.XRGONXE OFFENSIVE. FIBST PHASE. 

On the day after we had taken the St. Mihiel salient, much of 
our Corps and Armv artillery which had operated at St. Mihiel, 
and our Divisions in reserve at other points, were already on 
the move toward the area back of the line between the Meuse 
River and the western edge of the forest of Argonne. With the 
exception of St. Mihiel, the old German front line frcan Switzer- 
land to the east of Rheims was still intact. In the general attack all 
along the line, the operation assigned the American Army as the hinge 
of this Allied offensive was directed toward the important railroad 
communications of the German armies through M^zi^res and Sedan. 
The enemy must hold fast to this part of his lines or the withdrawal 
of his forces with four years' accumulation of plants and material 
would be dangerously imperiled. 

The German Army had as yet shown no demoralization and, 
while the mass of its troops had suffered in morale, its first-class 
divisions and notably its machine-gun defense were exhibiting re- 
markable tactical efficiency as well as courage. The German Gen- 
eral Staff was fully aware of the consequences of a success on the 
Meuse-Argonne line. Certain that he would do everything in bis 
power to oppose us, the action was planned with as much secrecy as 
possible and was undertaken witli the d^ermination to use all our 
Divisions in forcing decision. We expected to draw the best German 
divisions to our front and to consume them while the enemy was held 
under grave apprehension lest our attack should break his line, which 
it was our firm purpose to do. 

Our right flank was protected by the Meuse. while our left 
embraced the Argonne Forest whose ravines, hills, and elaborate 
defense screened oy dense thickets had been generally considered 
impregnable. Our order of battle from right to left was the 
Third Corps from the Meuse to Malancourt, with the Thirty-third. 
Eightieth, and Fourth Divisions in line, and the Third Division as 
corps i-eserve ; the Fifth Corps from Malancourt to Vauquois, with 
Seventy-ninth, Eighty-seventh, and Ninety-first Divisions in line, 
and the Thirty -second in corps reserve; and the First Corps, from 
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Vauquois to Vienne le Chateau, with Thirty-^fth, Twenty-eighth, 
and Seventy-seventh Divisions in line, and the Ninety-second in corps 
reserve. The Army reserve consisted of the First, Twenty-ninth, and 
Eighty-second Divisions. 

On the night of September 25 our troops quietly took the place 
of the French who thinly held the line m tnis sector which had 
long been inactive. In the attack which began on the 26th we 
drove through the barbed wire entanglements and the sea of shell 
craters across No Man's Land, mastering all the first^line defenses. 
Continuing on the 27th and 28th, against machine guns and artillery 
of an increasing number of enemy reserve divisions, we penetrated 
to ft depth of from 3 to 7 miles, and took the village of Montfaucon 
and its commanding hill and Exermont, Grercourt, Cuisy, Septsarges, 
Malancourt, Ivoiry, Epinonville, Charpentry, Very, and other vil- 
lages. East of the Meuse one of oar Divisions, which was with the 
Second Colonial French Corps, captured Marcheville and Bieville, 
giving further protection to the flank of our main body. We had 
^ken 10,000 prisoners, we had gained our point of forcing the battle 
into the open and were prepared for the enemy's reaction, which was 
bound to come as he had good roads and ample railroad facilities for 
bringing up his artillery and reserves. 

Tn the chill rain of dark nights our engineers had to build 
new roads across spongy, shell-torn areas, repair broken roads 
beyond No Man's Land, and build bridges. Our gunners, with no 
thought of sleep, put their shoulders to wheels and dragropes to 
bring their guns through the mire in support of the infantry, now 
under the increasing fire of the enemy's artillery. Our attack had 
taken the enemy by surprise, but, quickly recovering himself, he 
began to fire counter attacks in strong force, supported by heavy 
bombardments, with large quantities of gas- From September 28 
until October 4 we maintained the ofifensive against patches of woods 
defended by snipers and continuous lines of machine guns, and pushed 
forward our guns and transport, seizing strategical points in prepara- 
tion for further attacks. 

OTHER imrrs wrrH allies. 



Other Divisions attached to the Allied armies were doing tlieir 

?art. It was the fortune of our Second Corps, composed of Uie 
'wenty-seventh and Thirtieth Divisions, which had remained with 
the British, to have a place of honor in cooperation with the Aus- 
tralian Corps on September 29 and October 1 in th^ assault on 
the Hindenburg line where the St. Quentin Canal passes through 
a tunnel under a ridge. The Thirtieth Division speedily broke 
through the main line of defense for all its objectives, while the 
Twenty-seventh pushed on impetuously through the main line until 
some of its elements reached Gouy. In the midst of the maze of 
trenches and shell craters and under cross fire from machine guns 
the other elements fought desperately against odds. In this and in 
later actions, from October 6 to October 19, our Second Corps cap- 
tured over 6,000 prisoners and advanced over 18 miles. The spirit 
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a.Ad aggressiveness oi tnese^i visions nave been ni^Iy praised by 
positions before Kneims, The beconi^^^^^yi]^ yw jj^y 
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Brieulles and Cunel. On the 10th we had cleared the Argonne Foiest 
of the enemy. 

It was now necessary to constitute a second army, and on Oc- 
tober 9 the immediate command of the First Array was turned 
over to Lieut, Gen. Hunter Liggett. The command of the Second 
Army, whose divisions occupied a sector in the Woevre, was given 
to Lieut. Gen. Robert L. BuUard, who had been commander of 
the First Division and then o£ the Third Corps, Maj. Gen. Dick- 
man was transferred to the command of the First Corps, while 
the Fifth Corps was placed under Maj. Gen. Charles P. Sum- 
merall, who had recently commanded the First Division. Maj. Gen. 
John L. Hines, who had gone rapidly u^ from regimental to divi- 
sion commander, was assigned to the ^Third Corps. These four offi- 
cers had been in France from the early days of the expedition and 
had learned their lessons in the school of practical warfare. 

Oiir constant pressure against the enemy brought day by . day 
more prisoners, mostly survivors from machine-gun nests cap- 
tured in £ghting at close quarters. On October 18 there was very 
fierce fi^tmg in the Caures Woods east of the Meuse and in the 
Ormont Wo<ras. On the 14th the First Corps took St. Jnvin, and 
the Fifth Corps, in hand-to-hand encounters, entered the formidable 
Kriemhilde line, where the enemy had hoped to check us indefinitely. 
Later the Fifth Corps penetrated further the Kriemhilde line, and 
the First Corps took Champigneulles and the important town of 
Grandpre. Our dogged offensive was wearing down the enemy, who 
continued desperately to throw his best troops against us, thus weak- 
ening his line in front of our Allies and making their advance less 
difficult. 

DXVISIONS at BELGIUM. 

Meanwhile we were not only able ,to continue the battle, but 
our Thirty-seventh and Ninety-first Divisions were hastily with- 
drawn from our front and dispatched to help the French Army 
in Belgium. Detraining in the neighborhood of Ypres, these Di- 
visions advanced by rapid stages to the fighting line and were as- 
signed to adjacent French corps. On October 31, in continuation 
of the Flanders offensive, they attacked and methodically broke down 
all enemy resistance. On November 3 the Thirty-seventh had com- 
pleted its mission in dividing the enemy across the Escaut River 
and firmly established itself along the east bank included in the 
division zone of action. Sy a clever fianking movement troops of 
the Ninety-first Division captured Spitaals Bosschen, a difficult wood 
extending across the central part of the division sector, reached the 
Escaut, and penetrated into the town of Audenarde, These divi- 
.sions received high conmiendation from their corps commanders for 
their dash and energy. 

MEtlSE ARGONNE — ^LAST PHASE. 

On the 23d the Third and Fifth Corps pushed northward to the 
level of Bantheville. While we continued to press forward and 
869S+— 18 8 
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throw back the enemy's violent counter-attacks with ^at loss to 
him, a regrouping of our forces was under way for the final assault. 
Evidences of loss of morale by the enemy gave our men more confi- 
dence in attack and more fortitude in enduring the fatigue of inces- 
sant effort and the hardships of very inclement weather. 

With comparatively well-rested divisions, the final advance in 
the Meuse-Argonne front was begun on November 1, Our in- 
creased artillery force acquitted itself magnificently in support 
of the advance, and the enemy broke before the determined in- 
fantry, which, by its persistent fighting of the past weeks and the 
d^h of this attack, had overcome his will to resist. The Third Corps 
took Aincreville, Doulcon, and Andevanne, and'the Fifth Corps took 
Landres et St. Georges and pressed through successive lines of re- 
sistance to Bayonville and Chennery. On the 2d the First Corps 
joined in the movement, which now became an impetuous onslaught 
that could not be stayed. 

On the 3d advance troops surged forward in pursuit, some by 
motor trucks, while the artillery pressed along the country roa(k 
cH>se behind. The First Corps reached Authe and Chatillon-Sur- 
Bar, the Fifth Corps, Fosse and Nouart, and the Third Corps Halles, 
penetrating the enemy's line to a depth of 12 miles. Our large 
caliber guns had advanced and were skillfully brought into posi- 
tion to fire upon the important lines at Montmedy, Longuyon, and 
Confians. Our Third Corps crossed the Meuse on the 6th and the 
other corps, in the full confidence that the day was theirs,. eagerly 
cleared the way of machine guns as they swept northward, maintain- 
ing complete coordination throughout. On the 6th, a division of the 
First Cor^s reached a point on the Meuse opposite Sedan, 26 miles 
from our line of departure. The strategical goal which was our high- 
est hope was gained. We had cut the enemy's main line of communi- 
cations, and nothing but surrender or an armistice could save his army 
from complete disaster. 

In all 40 enemy divisions had been used against us in the Meuse- 
Argonne battle. Between September 26 ana November 6 we took 
26,059 prisoners and 4G8 guns on this front. Our Divisions en- 
gaged were the First, Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, Twenty-sixth, 
Twenty-eighth, Twenty-ninth, Thirty-second, Thirty-third, Thirty- 
fifth, Thirty-seventh, Forty-second, Seventy-seventh, Seventy-eighth, 
Seventv-ninth, Eightieth, Eighty-second, Eighty-ninth, Nineueth, 
and Ninety-first. Many of our divisions remamed in line for a 
length of time that required nerves of steel, while otiiers were sent in 
again after only a few days of rest. The First, Fifth, Twenty-sixth, 
Forty-second, Seventy-seventh, Eightieth, Eighty-n nth, and Nine- 
tieth were in the line twice. Although some of the divisions were 
fighting their first battle, they soon became equal to the best. 

OFEBATIONB EAST OF THE HFUSE. 

On the three days preceding November 10, the Third, the Sec- 
ond Colonial, and the Seventeenth French Corps fought a diffi- 
cult struggle through the Meuse Hills south of Stenay and forced 
the enemy into the plain. Meanwhile, my plans for further use 
of the American forces contemplated an' advance between the Meuse 
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and the Moselle in the direction of Longwy by the First Army, 
while, at the same time, the Second -A.rmy should assure the oflfensive 
toward the rich iron fields of Briey. These operations were to be 
followed by an offensive toward Chateau-Salins east of the Moselle, 
thus isolating Metz. Accordmgly, attacks on the American front 
had been ordered and that of the Second Army was in progresH on 
the morning of November 11, when instructions were received that 
hostilities should cease at IX o'clock a. m. 

At this moment the line of the American sector, from right to 
left, began at Port-Sur-Seille, thence across the Moselle to Van- 
dieres and Uirough the Woevre to Bezonvaux in the foothills of 
the Meuse, thence along to the foothills and through the northern 
edge of the Woevre forests to the Meuse at Mouzay, thence along the 
Meuse connecting with the French under Sedan. 

BELAnONS WITH THE AI^LtES. 

Cooperation among the Allies has at all times been most cordial. 
A far greater effort has been put forth by the Allied armies and 
staffs to assist us than could have been expected. The French Gov- 
ernment and Army have always stood ready to furnish us with 
supplies, equipment, and transportation and to aid us in every 
way. In the towns and hamlets wherever our troops have been 
stationed or billeted the French people have everywhere received 
them more as relatives and intimate friends than as soldiers of 
a foreign army. For these things words arc quite inadequate to 
express our gratitude. There can be no doubt that the relations 
growing out of our associations here assure a permanent friendship 
between the two peoples. Although we have not been so intimately 
associated with the people of Great Britain, yet their troops and 
ours when thrown together have always warmly fraternized. The 
reception of those of our forces who have passed through England 
and of those who have been stationed there has always been enthusi- 
astic. Altogether it has been deeply impressed upon us that the ties 
of language and blood bring the British and ourselves together 
completely and inseparably. 



There are in Europe altogether including a regiment and some 
sanitary units with the Italian Army and the organizations at Mur- 
mansk, also including those en route from the States, approximately 
2,053,847 men, less our losses. Of this total there are in France 
1,338,169 combatant troops. Forty divisions have arrived, of which. 
the Infantry personnel of 10 have been used as replacements, leav- 
ing 80 divisions now in France organized into three armies of three 
corps each. 

The losses of the Americans up to November 18 are: Killed and 
wounded, 36,145; died of disease, 14,S11; deaths unclassified, 2,204; 
wounded, 179,626; prisoners, 2,168; missing, 1,160. We have cap- 
tured about 44,000 prisoners and 1,400 guns, howitzers and trench 
mortars. 
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COHUENDATTON. 

The duties of the General Staff, as well as those of the Arm^ 
and corps staffs, have been very ably performed. Especially is this 
true when we consider the new and difficult problems with which 
they have been confronted. This body of officers, both as individ- 
uals and as an organization, have, I believe, no superiors in profes- 
sional ability, in efficiency, or in loyalty. 

Nothing that we have in France better reflects the efficiency and 
devotion to duty of Americans in general than the Service of 
Supply whose personnel is thoroughly imbued with a patriotic desire 
to do its full duty. They have at all times fully appreciated their 
responsibility to the rest of the Army and the results produced have 
been most grati^ing. 

Our Medical Corps is especially entitled to praise for the general 
effectiveness of its work both in hospital and at the front. Embrac- 
ing men of high professional attainments, and splendid women de- 
voted to their calling and untiring in'their efforts, this department 
has made a new record for medical and sanitary proficiency. 

The Quartermaster Department has had difficult and various 
tasks, but it has more than met all demands that have been made 
upon it. Its management and its personnel have been exceptionally 
efficient and deserve every possible commendation. . 

As to the more technical services, the able personnel of the Ord- 
nance Department in France has splendidly fulfilled its functions 
both in procurement and in forwarding the immense quantities 
of ordnance required. The officers and men and the young women 
of the Signal Corps have performed their duties with a large con- 
ception of the problem and with a devoted and patriotic spirit to 
which the perfection of our communications daily testify. While 
the Engineer Corps has been referred to in another part of this 
report, it should be further stated that the work has required large 
vision and high professional skill, and great credit is due their per- 
sonnel for the high proficiency that they have constantly maintained. 

Our aviators h^ve no equals in daring or in fighting ability and 
have left a record of courageous deeds that will ever remain a bril- 
liant page in the annals of our Army. While the Tank Corps has 
had limited opportunities its personnel has responded gallantly on 
ev^T possible occasion and has shown courage of the highest order. 

The Adjutant General's Department has been directed with a 
systematic thoroughness and excellence that surpassed any pre- 
vious work of its Kind, The Inspector General's Department has 
risen to the highest standards and throughout has ably assisted 
commanders in the -enforcement of discipline. Thi} able personnel 
of the Judge Advocate General's Department has solved witii judg- 
ment and wisdom the multitude of difficult legal problems, many of 
them involving questions of great intemation^ importance. 

It would be impossible in this brief preliminary report to do jus- 
tice to the personnel of all the different branches of this organiza- 
tion which I shall cover in detail in a later report. 

The Navy in European waters has at all times most cordially 
aided the Army, and it is mwt gratifying to report that there has 
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never before been such perfect cooperation between these two 
branches of the service. 

As to AmericiiDS in Europe not in the military services, it is the 
greatest pleasure to say that, both in official and m private life, they 
are intensely patriotic and loyal, and have been invariably sympa- 
thetic and helpful to the Army. 

Finally, I pay the supreme tribute to our officers and soldiers of 
the line. When I think of their heroisn, their patience under hard- 
shipsj their unflinching spirit of offensive action, I am filled with 
emotion which I am unable to express. Their deeds are inunortal, 
and they have earned the eternal gratitude of our country. 

I am, Mr. Secretary, very respwtfully, 

John J. Pebshino, 
General, Commander in (Jhtef 
American Expeditionary Forces. 

To the Secbetabt of Wah. 
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APPENDIX B. 



FIHANOUIi BTATEUENTS. 

Tables 1, 2, 3, and i are complete and detailed statements of the 
financial transactions of the Department during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1918, covering every appropriation made for the service of 
the fiscal years 1918, 1917, 1916, and 1915, and prior years, showing 
all balances from appropriations, the amounts appropriated under 
each title of appropriation, the amounts drawn from the Treasury, 
and the unexpended balance of each appropriation remaining in the 
Treasury June 30, 1918, subject to requisition. The extraordinary 
appropriations provided by the urgent deficient' act of June 15, 1917, 
and expenditures therefrom to June 30, 1918, are included in Table 2 
and are indicated by the date of the act (June 15, 1917) following the 
title of the appropriation. These statements show also the amounts 
covered into the surplus fund of the Treasury from all appropriationa 
under the control of the War Department which are no longer avail- 
able or required for expenditure. 
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